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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN DISARMAMENT 
Paul Martin* 


HE eminent American diplomat, Mr. Hugh Gibson, once re- 
"| served to disarmament as being “so bogged in the soils of 

human nature that it is folly to expect a quick and simple 
solution.” This may be an overly pessimistic view but it would 
certainly appear to be borne out by our experience at the United 
Nations. For while disarmament has been one of the main pre- 
occupations of the world organization since its foundation, we 
must face the fact that today after ten years of almost con- 
tinuous negotiation, we still seem to be a long way from achieving 
our goal. 

Everyone agrees in principle that something must be done 
to remove the threat of a war and to lighten the crushing burden 
of armaments, but so far no one has been able to devise an 
adequately safeguarded and practical programme which all the 
major states are prepared to accept. Nevertheless we cannot 
abandon these efforts to achieve disarmament. We must realize 
that there is an ever increasing element of urgency in this mat- 
ter. As the stock of nuclear material increases and becomes 
more widely distributed, the possibility of devising an effective 
method of control becomes more remote and the prospects of a 
satisfactory settlement are increasingly impaired through the 
mere passage of time. This is a sobering thought which should 
induce us in all earnestness to do all we can to promote agree- 
ment as soon as possible. 

At the Ninth Session of the General Assembly in 1954, it 
seemed for a time that we might at last be on the road towards 
an agreement acceptable both to the Soviet Union and the major 
Western powers. The leader of the Soviet Delegation, the late 
Andrei Vishinsky, had announced his Government’s acceptance 
of the Anglo-French proposals of June 11, 1954, as the basis for 
an international disarmament convention. A resolution embody- 
ing this measure of agreement and suggesting resumed meetings 
of the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission was in- 
troduced by the Canadian Delegation, co-sponsored by the Delega- 





*Minister of National Health and Welfare in the Canadian Government. 
Mr. Martin was Chairman of the Canadian Delegation to the Tenth 
Session of the U.N. General Assembly. 
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tions of France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the 
United States and was eventually adopted unanimously by the 
General Assembly. 

When the United Nations Sub-Committee, consisting of 
Canada, France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, met again in London between February and May 
1955, the Western powers introduced these Anglo-French pro- 
posals in the form of a draft resolution. This resolution called 
for the following: 


1. Pending total prohibition and elimination of all nuclear weapons 
under an effective control system, all States should regard them- 
selves as prohibited from using nuclear weapons except in 
defence against aggression. 

2. Negotiation of a disarmament treaty which would involve, in 
accordance with prior United Nations resolutions, the total pro- 
hibition of the use and manufacture of nuclear weapons and 
weapons of mass destruction of every type, together with the 
conversion of existing stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful 
purposes. 

3. Major reductions in all armed forces and conventional arma- 


ments. 

4. Establishment of a control organ with rights, powers and func- 
tions adequate to guarantee the effective observance of the 
agreed prohibitions and reductions. 

The programme was to be completed in three stages. Ini- 
tially, armed forces and military expenditures, both atomic and 
non-atomic, were to be frozen at levels of December 31, 1954, 
or such other date as might be agreed on at a proposed world 
disarmament conference. Then one-half of the reductions fore- 
seen for conventional armaments and armed forces would be 
effected. Once these reductions had been completed, the manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons was to cease. In the last stage, the 
second half of the agreed reductions of conventional armaments 
and armed forces would be carried out and the total prohibition 
of nuclear weapons would go into force. Within each stage, the 
measures envisaged were only to take place when the control 
organ reported that it was able effectively to enforce them. 

In the course of the discussions, the United Kingdom and 
the French Delegations made additional proposals. They sug- 
gested that the forces of the Great Powers should be reduced 
to specified levels and that the complete prohibition of the use 
of nuclear weapons should go into force upon the completion of 
the third quarter (i.e. 75 per cent.) of the reduction of conven- 
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tional armaments and armed forces. This concession was made 
contingent upon agreement being reached, among other things, 
on the institution of an effective system of control, which would 
operate throughout the whole disarmament programme. As will 
be noted, the condition of effective control is essential to Western 
proposals. Any proposals advanced by the West have extended 
to but not beyond the limits allowed by the possibilities of 
effective control. 

On May 10 the Soviet Delegation tabled a twenty-two page 
document dealing with disarmament and “the elimination of 
the threat of a new war.”’ These proposals imposed a rigid time- 
table whereby the whole disarmament programme would be fully 
implemented by the end of 1957; they embodied the Anglo- 
French proposals on phasing and on the level of armed forces 
but they do not meet adequately the essentially related condition 
regarding control. Furthermore, the Soviet proposals agreed 
with the Western suggestion that nuclear weapons should not 
be used except in defence against aggression but specify that 
the use of these weapons should be permitted “when a decision 
to this effect is taken by the Security Council.” These Soviet 
proposals represented an advance on earlier positions but they 
were not clear on the essential question of an effective control 
system. The Soviet plan also contained a number of new 
features calling, for instance, for the dismantling of all military 
bases in foreign territories, the immediate withdrawal of occupa- 
tion troops from Germany, the condemnation of war propaganda 
and the removal of every form of discrimination in the field of 
trade. 

At this point the disarmament discussion was temporarily 
transferred to the meeting of the four Heads of Government in 
Geneva in July. The major development regarding disarmament 
at Geneva was the “open skies” proposal of President Eisen- 
hower which gave a new direction to the whole disarmament 
discussion. For some time there had been an uneasy awareness 
that with the constantly growing stock-piles of nuclear materials 
it was no longer possible to devise any control or inspection 
scheme capable of giving a complete guarantee that an agree- 
ment to prohibit these weapons had been entirely observed. 

The Soviet proposal of May 10, reiterated at Geneva by 
Premier Bulganin, contains, on this same point, a frank admis- 
sion that there are possibilities for evading any conceivable 
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system of inspecting and controlling an agreement to prohibit 
nuclear weapons. President Eisenhower at Geneva drew atten- 
tion to this growing difficulty. He suggested that countries 
could not honestly or safely enter into agreements on this sub- 
ject the observance of which could not be guaranteed. He pro- 
posed that the United States and the Soviet Union might never- 
theless set up a system of mutual aerial reconnaissance which 
could be relied upon to rule out any possibility of a surprise 
attack by one country on the other. Given the terrible powers 
of retaliation which exist today, if there could be no massive, 
crippling surprise attack, it would be very unlikely that there 
would be any resort to war. 

As Mr. Stassen, the United States disarmament representa- 
tive, developed this proposal in later meetings of the Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee, it was clear that the “open skies” plan 
was intended to serve as a gateway to measures of actual dis- 
armament by eliminating the fear of attack and creating an 
international climate of confidence in which a disarmament agree- 
ment might be possible. Mr. Stassen also stressed repeatedly 
that United States scientists were working on the question of 
techniques for controlling and inspecting nuclear materials in 
an urgent endeavour to devise some system which might make it 
possible once again to consider schemes involving prohibition of 
atomic weapons. In the meantime, however, he felt it necessary 
to place a reservation upon all earlier United States disarma- 
ment proposals. 

The Soviet Delegation on May 10 in London had explicitly 
endorsed what later became the United States premise, namely 
the technical and scientific impossibility at the present time of 
devising control safeguards adequate to support a prohibition 
of nuclear weapons. The Soviet Government, however, has not 
proceeded from this assumption to the same conclusion as that 
reached by the United States and other Western powers. The 
Soviet authorities argue that we must still enter into inter- 
national agreements for the absolute prohibition of nuclear 
weapons. They say in effect that we must agree to ban the bombs 
even if we have no way of assuring one another that the bombs 
have really all been banned. Soviet representatives have there- 
fore continued to reiterate their proposals of May 10 which follow 
to a large extent the main outline of the original Anglo-French 
proposal but which contain many loopholes on the question of 
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control in addition to the frank admission that, on the most im- 
portant point of all, control is not technically feasible. 

The Soviet Government has not flatly rejected the Eisen- 
hower plan, although Soviet references to it have become in- 
creasingly critical. They have given some suggestion that they 
might be willing to consider it as part of the control arrange- 
ments in the final phase of a comprehensive programme for 
reduction of armaments and prohibition of nuclear weapons, 
but they have come close to rejecting it as a confidence-building 
measure to be carried out before agreement is reached on a 
comprehensive disarmament plan. 

At the Tenth General Assembly, a resolution was adopted 
urging the Disarmament Commission and its Sub-Committee to 
carry on with their negotiations on this problem. Although the 
Soviet Union voted against this resolution because it went too 
far towards endorsing the Eisenhower plan, they have since 
agreed to a resumption of talks in the Sub-Committee. At the 
time of writing, these talks are getting under way in London 
and it is to be hoped that some progress will be made in breaking 
the apparent deadlock to which disarmament has returned. A 
hopeful sign perhaps is the reported reaction of the Soviet 
Premier, Mr. Bulganin, to President Eisenhower’s latest sug- 
gestion that—assuming the satisfactory operation of an air 
and ground inspection system—steps be taken to ensure that 
future production of fissionable materials would not be used to 
increase existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons. 

It would surely be a mistake to conclude however that be- 
cause of the present difficulties no disarmament is now possible. 
Our policies must, of course, be based on the facts of life, ad- 
mitted explicitly by the Soviet Union as well as by the Western 
countries, regarding the impossibility of guaranteeing the ab- 
solute prohibition of nuclear weapons. Nevertheless, it would 
appear that at the present time a wide range of disarmament 
in the field of conventional armaments and armed forces could 
be adequately controlled. There is also evidence to suggest that 
the production of nuclear material could be subjected to exten- 
sive checks which might make possible in due course a prohibi- 
tion at least of further manufacture of nuclear weapons. The 
normal means of delivery such as long-range aircraft would 
naturally be covered by the plans for the reduction of conven- 
tional armaments. 
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The impending development of the inter-continental ballistic 
missile has added new urgency to our efforts in achieving dis- 
armament. These missiles which would travel high in the 
ionosphere at ten or twenty times the speed of sound would be 
ominously different from anything yet conceived in the mind 
of man. The perfection of such devices would not only provide 
the means of delivering atomic and thermonuclear weapons al- 
most instantaneously to any part of the world but would involve 
the nations in an arms race on a scale even vaster than those of 
the past. 

We have already seen the results of our failure to control the 
development of atomic weapons at a time in their evolution when 
effective control was still a technical possibility. Surely we 
ought to learn from this bitter experience and take steps now 
to control the development of these weapons of the future while 
there is still time. 

There are no easy or foolproof solutions to this desperately 
urgent problem of disarmament. We can only continue in all 
earnestness and sincerity to seek by patient negotiation some 
basis on which the major nations of the world can safely agree to 
disarm and to banish the threat of nuclear war. As the head 
of the Canadian Delegation to the Tenth General Assembly re- 
marked: 


“The world will not be concerned whether success is achieved 
through this or that approach nor will it understand delays because 
of preoccupation with details of timing or authorship. Once it is 
satisfied that a workable solution is possible, public opinion will 
insist that all other considerations should be subordinated to the 
imperative necessity of arriving at an answer . 

“In order to succeed, we are not required to perform a miracle, 
to arrange for the intervention of a genius. All that is needed of 
us is the exercise of normal moderation, the willingness to behave 
sensibly, having in mind the common interest. I refuse to believe 
that under such circumstances we will not reach our objective, 
assured peace through collective and controlled, if temporarily 
limited, disarmament.” 


1. Statement by the Hon. Paul Martin, Chairman of the Canadian 
Delegation to the Tenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly made 
in the Political Committee on December 7, 1955. 


TOWARDS A DISARMED PEACE 
Jules Moch* 


ment for more than two thousand years. For the last 

fifty years they have been discussing it continually. Never- 
theless, wars have succeeded wars and have interrupted the 
negotiations for perpetual peace. After 1945 these negotiations 
continued but marked time without any result until 1951; they 
were begun again then on new foundations and made marked 
progress between June, 1954, and May, 1955, progress which un- 
fortunately, at present, seems checked. 

Why was this renewal of negotiations effected under better 
circumstances than the interminable discussions of the preceding 
half-century? Was it due to the progress of the human spirit? 
Perhaps, but it was especially due to technical progress and the 
capitulation of military science before Science with a capital 
letter. ... 

Until 1945, in fact, the most general philosophical law, that 
which supposes that, in a world obviously in a state of balance, 
any action modifying that balance forces a reaction in the op- 
posite direction, was applied to the military arts. The shield 
withstood the battle-axe; the trench was protection against con- 
centrated fire; concrete shelters withstood the heaviest bombs; 
radar and anti-aircraft defense withstood the most modern air- 
planes; detecting devices and depth charges opposed submarines; 
gas masks, etc. The military technicians of manoeuvre and 
parade-ground tactics offset their colleagues who were interested 
in offensive tactics. The skilful games of both groups went on 
under the ignorant but admiring eye of the uninitiated patriot. 
Only the taxpayer perceived that the accelerated accumulation 
of the means of attack and defense increased the volume of the 
budget more rapidly than the security of the country. 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki mark in 1945 the first undermining 
of traditional notions: 215,000 dead and seriously wounded in 
these two small cities cause one to doubt the possibilities of pro- 
tection. The transition, in 1952, from the atomic to the nuclear 


Me have been dreaming about arbitration and disarma- 


*French lawyer and socialist deputy, M. Moch is the French representa- 
tive on the United Nations Disarmament Commission. He has had a 
long career in French public life, and has held high ministerial posts. 
He is the author of numerous books, including Human Folly: To Dis- 
arm or Perish? published by Gollancz, 1955. 
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era stresses the futility of defense efforts. Doubtless, we still 
speak of this matter, but more by reason of intellectual laziness 
than by conviction; we still earmark ever greater amounts of 
money to this end, but more as routine than with confidence. 
For only hard and fast minds and masters of strategy, borrowing 
their lessons only from the wars of the past, still believe in the 
efficacy of defense, of resistance to a full-scale thermonuclear 
attack. Others, who have “understood,” are reduced to expect- 
ing in immediate reprisals an antidote against a modern attack 
and find in this new concept a pretext for limitless budgetary 
allocations. 

Now the years 1956 or 1957 or, at the latest, 1958 will mark 
for us the third military revolution in about twelve years: ‘‘push- 
button warfare” by intercontinental, radio-controlled rockets with 
thermonuclear head, crossing, in less than two hours, half the 
world’s circumference and destroying around their target every 
sign of life for thousands of square kilometers. We have reached 
or almost reached that point, since artificial satellites are going 
to encircle our globe several times before landing. It will be 
a game to make them strike at a chosen point, after having 
substituted an H-bomb charge for the peaceful scientific gadgets 
with which they will at first be equipped. 

This prospect is too far-reaching for our military thinkers. 
Arm-chair and career generals are beginning to understand that 
the biggest bombers belong or are going to belong to the past; 
that their place tomorrow will be in a museum and not in battle. 
For, even if they are capable of climbing to an altitude of even 
twenty kilometers and reaching a speed of 1,500 kilometers, what 
will they be able to do against rockets rising vertically hundreds 
of kilometers before covering horizontally eight to ten thousand 
kilometers an hour? 

Our immense, alarmingly costly runways, scattered in all 
parts of the world are also becoming, or about to become com- 
pletely out-of-date; a thin metal scaffold, scarcely as high as a 
house, which can be placed and hidden in a vertical pit, will re- 
place wide runways and concrete roads. In the same way, the 
radar chains, multiplied at such expense around our countries, 
on the oceans and in the middle of polar ice, are now or are going 
to be obsolete. For, even if it is in no way certain that the most 
perfected detection devices will spot the rockets of tomorrow, 
it is, on the other hand, obvious that they will give at best a 
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few minutes’ or a few seconds’ warning before catastrophe 
spreads millions of victims over the ground. 

Thus, the idea is gradually sinking into our minds that every- 
thing relating to human survival must be reconsidered, and that 
billions of dollars have already been spent throughout the world 
which no longer insure any state of real security against a truly 
up-to-date attack. 

Now at last, an ever-growing number of professional military 
men are rallying to the camp of controlled disarmament. Coura- 
geous men, who for years made up its weak garrison, are wel- 
coming these reinforcements with joy. The feeling of the im- 
possibility of defense undoubtedly moves the former more than 
the horror of war. It does not matter: the fact is that they 
bring to the cause of disarmed peace support which tomorrow 
perhaps will be the determining factor. 

Everyone today wants peace and no one succeeds in hastening 
its realization. Three types of reasons explain the delay. The 
first is a common distrust; the second, the difficulty of seeing the 
other point of view; thirdly, a series of difficulties of a technical 
and political nature. 

It is useless to elaborate on the first cause of delay. Years of 
doctrinal differences, besides incidents of brutality, explain why 
a Westerner can attribute to a Russian the will to conquer the 
universe by arms or by subversion, while a Russian may consider 
himself threatened by encirclement and may attribute to the 
West the desire to destroy Bolshevism by a victorious war. It 
will take time to calm these feelings and actions to arouse a 
minimum of confidence. 

The second reason is a matter rather of intelligence than of 
emotions: when, moved by the desire to reconcile divergent points 
of view, one has a discussion with another party, one must al- 
ways try to put oneself in his place, to imagine his reactions to 
a proposal and not to formulate any which he may be, of neces- 
sity, forced to reject. 

I shall cite a recent example of this which occurred at the last 
Geneva Conference. On the first point under discussion—the re- 
unification of Germany and European security—the West pro- 
posed to reunify first of all Germany, while rearming her and 
including her in the Atlantic coalition; then to establish a zone 
of mutual inspection and limited forces on both sides of the 
frontier of a reunified Germany and Poland, therefore including 
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on both sides zones at present under Soviet control. How could 
the Russians have agreed to abandon their German satellite; to 
let it be rearmed and reintegrated into a coalition which they 
consider to be directed against themselves? How would they 
subscribe to the creation of two zones of inspection, both situated 
in what is now their sector, and not one in theirs and one in ours? 
Did one seriously imagine that they would accept an arrange- 
ment so bad for themselves simply to satisfy us? Or was the 
sole purpose of such a proposal that they should reject it? 

Naturally, such an offer was to bring about the failure of the 
conference on the other questions of the agenda: European 
security, and especially disarmament. If, on the contrary, we 
had accepted the prior discussion of disarmament, the proposals 
already formulated in the Sub-Committee on Disarmament of- 
fered the enticement of a reunification of Germany, whose armed 
forces, limited like those of all the non-permanent members of 
the Security Council to a very low ceiling, would no longer have 
constituted an obstacle of a military nature which would prevent 
the Russians from admitting reunification. Perhaps, they would 
then have formulated other reasons against unity. These 
reasons would, however, be less valid, and for world opinion— 
especially for German opinion—less “photogenic” than that 
reason with which our obstinacy has spontaneously furnished 
them. 

The third difficulty is, above all, of a technical nature. It 
is related to the control of disarmament. There is general agree- 
ment that even partial disarmament offers guarantees to coun- 
tries only if it is effectively controlled; there is also agreement 
on the other view that complete inspection is to be conceived only 
in an atmosphere of relative détente and relative confidence. 
We know the failure of all systems of inspection imposed on the 
conquered by the conqueror. From the first, it results in a 
vicious circle: to re-establish confidence, inspection is needed; but 
to institute inspection, confidence is needed. 

The first difficulty can be quite easily overcome: it is enough 
to establish controls progressively, beginning with simple verifica- 
tions to which even a distrustful power may not take offence; 
then, once established and this first organization reduced, it is 
enough to carry out just those related disarmament operations. 
Once these first results have been achieved, there will exist a 
little more confidence and a more extensive system of inspection 
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will be established, which will confirm more important measures 
of disarmament. 

Nevertheless, progression by stages—the constant demand 
of the Western Powers and now acceptable to the Russians— 
supposes that the powers of the control organization be fixed 
from the beginning for each of the future stages, so that once 
the process of disarmament is underway, there may be nothing 
further to discuss. 

Here we face two new difficulties. The one results from the 
refusal by the Soviets up to the present to define precisely the 
functions of the control organization. They adhere to vague 
general formulae which do not satisfy us, and they answer 
neither our requests for clarification nor our detailed counter- 
proposals. I am, however, convinced that with patience we shall 
get around this obstacle as we have passed others. 

There remains the other serious problem, that of nuclear 
stock-piles built up before the establishment of controls. How 
are we to discover them? It is technically possible to make an 
inventory of guns, tanks and airplanes; to verify the number 
of soldiers and the military budget; to inspect the manufacture 
and use of nuclear material once a system of inspection is 
functioning. But no scientific process can discover by calcula- 
tion the stocks of uranium and plutonium previously manufac- 
tured, except by an approximate estimate—70 per cent. at best. 

Now an error of 30 per cent. is not catastrophic in the tradi- 
tional scheme of things: whether a country possesses 1,300 air- 
planes instead of the one thousand reported does not change the 
situation measurably. But if that country admits having manu- 
factured one thousand nuclear bombs, which are destroyed, when 
in reality its stocks were 1,300 units of which it has hidden three 
hundred, here it has enough to destroy the population of a coun- 
try of ten or twenty times the population of France. Now we 
are all today in agreement on this fact which I first mentioned 
more than three years ago at the Disarmament Commission, 
that atomic inspection is only fully valid if it is instituted from 
the earliest stages of production. If we delay, it quickly loses its 
effectiveness. Weare at that point today. 

This last difficulty is serious. It can only be surmounted if 
scientists discover a means of detecting stock-piles (and no one 
knows if and when this research will come to a conclusion), or 
if we perfect the control of the means of transporting weapons, 
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such as rockets and airplanes, or if we cling more to the prohibi- 
tion of new manufacturing and of experimental explosions than 
to the elimination of old stock-piles. In this difficult subject 
there is scope for long study and hard discussion. 

The Soviet reply of May 10, 1955, to the Franco-British com- 
promise proposal of April 19 marked the closest rapprochement 
between the two points of view. Since then, unfortunately, the 
points of view have once again diverged. Why this backward 
step? First of all, because of the failure of the Ministers’ Con- 
ference at Geneva, made inevitable, as I have suggested, by the 
priority given to German reunification; then, because of the im- 
possibility of inspecting past atomic production, about which each 
delegation drew different conclusions. 

Since 1952 I had pointed out this impossibility in order to 
press for greater conciliation; to stress that the important thing 
was not to try to impose views on the opposite side while losing 
years in discussion, but to seek an agreement which would permit 
in time the beginning of inspection, that is to say, before pre- 
viously accumulated stock-piles, which can be partially hidden, 
should reach a dangerous level for the survival of mankind. But 
my advice went unheeded. It is too late to make up for lost 
time. 

The Russians admit the fact, but scarcely seem moved by it. 
They affirm that each Power will faithfully execute its obliga- 
tions, even without effective integral inspection. They attach 
basic importance to the moral character of the prohibition of 
atomic arms, even without inspection. At least, such is the 
thesis which they uphold. 

The Americans have deduced from the impossibility of detect- 
ing, with sufficient precision, previously amassed stock-piles, the 
equal impossibility of eliminating nuclear weapons. In this way, 
my “opposite number,” Mr. Stassen, was led to put on the shelf 
all old plans including those proposed by America: the last plan 
dates from March 19, 1955, and called for elimination of atomic 
arms after reductions in traditional areas had been achieved. 
“To shelve” signifies for our American friends ceasing support 
for these plans, without however abandoning them altogether in 
the hope that scientists will make it possible to take these plans 
up again, when they will have discovered a perfect system for 
detecting stock-piles of fissionable material. 

This is doubtless a rather embarrassing position. So the 
United States sought another solution in the Eisenhower Plan, 
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calling for flights over certain regions, reciprocal aerial photo- 
graphs and the exchange of military documents. I was present 
when the President made the statement at the first Geneva Con- 
ference. I can bear witness to his obvious sincerity and to his 
immense will for peace. But I told my American colleagues at 
once that such a plan, presented alone, has no chance of being 
accepted by the Russians. It aims, of course, at avoiding sur- 
prise aggression by prohibiting any secret concentration of forces 
and it aims thus to reawaken a minimum of international con- 
fidence, but not to reduce armaments nor eliminate certain kinds: 
of that, there would have been discussion later after the 
realization of the plan. 

In short, it is a question of inspection without disarmament, 
a thesis which the Russians have rejected for ten years and 
which they do not accept more readily today. No solution can 
be found in the Eisenhower Plan, taken in isolation from the 
whole question of disarmament, even if it is limited. To achieve 
its acceptance the Americans will have to admit its integration 
into a wider whole, calling at least for an important beginning 
in controlled disarmament. 

Thus, the American point of view at the end of 1955 con- 
sisted, first of all, of re-establishing confidence by a system of 
inspection without disarmament, and only then in discussing 
disarmament itself. The Russians, on the contrary, continued 
to propose the negotiation of a comprehensive disarmament 
treaty including even those areas which both sides recognize 
today cannot be controlled. 

How can we achieve new rapprochements? Between the 
two points of view, thus outlined, conciliation seems difficult. 
More especially since not one of the foreign ministers at Geneva 
made the imaginative effort necessary to get out of the impasse: 
not one wanted or knew how to do anything new, when such an 
effort was essential to remaining faithful to the “spirit of 
Geneva,” not one even seemed to feel the need of getting out of 
the blind alley into which a wrong presentation of the German 
problem was leading. 

It is now necessary to start off again on new foundations; to 
affirm, first of all, that the way toward the reunification of 
Germany, that is to say, toward a relaxed atmosphere in Europe 
is through disarmament, that this reunification, impossible in a 
world given over to an arms race, becomes relatively easy in the 
framework of a disarmament treaty. 
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We must therefore search tirelessly for a compromise, a 
synthesis of apparently contradictory positions, based on three 
principles which can be summed up in about fifteen words: 
not control alone without disarmament—which excludes the 
Eisenhower Plan proposed independently of any process of 
reduction in armaments; not disarmament without control— 
which eliminates any measure of the reduction or prohibition 
of arms which cannot be rigorously inspected. 

But, progressively, all disarmament which can at present be 
conirolled—and this last formula requires the drawing up of a 
total plan calling for all the measures which can at present be 
inspected, even if political considerations force a classification of 
them in a series of previously determined stages. 

The French Delegation to the Disarmament Commission, 
which it has been my honour to lead since 1951, has never failed 
in this duty of conciliation and synthesis. It has been power- 
fully assisted by the Canadian Delegation, notably in 1954, under 
the stimulus of its leader at that time, Mr. Paul Martin, Minister 
of Health and Welfare, a man completely devoted to the cause 
of disarmament. 

France will again take up this unflagging effort in the course 
of the 1956 sessions of the Sub-Committee of the Five Powers 
and of the plenary Commission on Disarmament. I announced 
that in the difficult hours of 1955, the new President of the 
French Council of Ministers, M. Guy Mollet, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Christian Pineau, have confirmed this—the 
prime minister in his ministerial declaration in January, 1956, 
the latter in a February press conference, using again the same 
expressions which I employed and mentioning the three prin- 
ciples, summed up above, which will serve as the basis of the 
French effort. 

With its allies, if that is possible, or alone, if necessary, the 
French Delegation will present its synthetic plan. Concessions 
will have to be made on both sides. For stubbornness, always 
open to criticism in the personal sphere, would become criminal 
in international politics, by putting in jeopardy, over one ques- 
tion, the very existence of nations and, perhaps, the survival of 
all civilization. 

That is why I remain deeply convinced that with the support 
of public opinion, every day more enlightened, the present 
madness of men will progressively give way to wisdom. 


CANADIAN WHEAT AND INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT CONFERENCES 


I. BEFORE THE GENEVA CONFERENCE. 
Graham Spry* 


HE position of Canadian wheat in the world market has 
"[ paraltet with the position in the world of the Canadian 

realm itself and raises some of the same issues. Canadian 
wheat, like the Canadian nation, lies between the power of the 
United States and the association with the United Kingdom. 
The formulation of Canadian wheat policy involves choices be- 
tween the two, similar to choices inevitable from time to time 
in other and more weighty policies. 

Two recent international wheat conferences illustrate this 
theme. The choice between following the policy of the United 
States and following the policy of the United Kingdom was 
presented both at the Conference in Washington in 1953 and at 
the larger, more comprehensive Conference convoked at Geneva 
by the United Nations in 1956. In both conferences, Canada 
inevitably chose the policy and leadership of the United States. 
This choice was inevitable not solely because of the predomin- 
ance of United States wheat in the world situation. It was made 
inevitable essentially by the separate and independent policy 
pursued almost alone by the United Kingdom. 


It is the usual objective of Canadian policy to avoid when 
possible the sometimes difficult choice between Washington and 
London and to find some alternative that combines or makes 
complementary the policy of both. The first International Wheat 
Agreement of 1949-53, in its lower but significant sphere, also 
enabled Canada through a world-wide Council to avoid the choice 
between following the exclusive leadership of the United States, 


*Mr. Graham Spry, Agent General for the Government of Saskat- 
chewan in the United Kingdom and Europe, has been engaged in 
reporting on the wheat situation for several years. He was in Geneva 
during part of the first and second sessions of the World Wheat 
Conference but was not a member in any capacity of the Canadian 
Delegation, The views he expresses in the article are wholly personal 
and made on his own responsibility. 
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the world’s largest exporter,1 and the United Kingdom, the 
world’s and Canada’s most important importer. The avoidance 
of this choice was rendered impossible both at the International 
Wheat Conference in Washington in 1953 and at the United 
Nations Wheat Conference in 1956 by the decision of the United 
Kingdom to remain outside the International Wheat Agreements. 
It is possible then, but by no means certain, that wheat 
policy in the last three or four years may prove, if only tempor- 
arily, to have had a significance overshadowing questions of 
prices and quantities. The two wheat conferences, in the light 
of this possibility, deserve examination. 
For nearly half a century, wheat has been the major and 
indeed overwhelmingly predominant economic nexus between 
the United Kingdom and Canada. This has been of high 
advantage to both countries. The United Kingdom has been 
assured in peace and war of a regular and adequate supply of 
the highest quality milling wheat available to the world market. 
Prices to the United Kingdom have either been competitive 
world prices or prices below world prices. The prices below 
world prices have been determined by the unilateral decision of 
Canada as in 1917, 1943 and 1945 or by agreements, such as 
the Anglo-Canadian contract of 1946-49 or the International 
Wheat Agreement of 1949-53. It has been very nearly a rule 
of Canadian policy to place restraints upon the upward move- 
ment of prices in periods of scarcity, at least in the case of 
Britain. When prices to the United Kingdom have been below 
those at which Canadian wheat was readily selling to other 
countries, the farmer sacrificed the advantage of the higher 
world level. No part of this sacrifice was shared by the Canadian 
taxpayer, except the ex gratia payment of 4.5 cents a bushel in 
1951 partially to compensate for low prices under the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat contract. Whatever may be said of Canadian 
wheat policy, it cannot be said that it was at any time or in the 
slightest measure the instrument of extortion by producers or 
of what the British press terms “ransom prices.” The farmers, 
wisely or unwisely, behaved generously, not out of sentiment but 
from long rather than short-term considerations, in the expec- 
1. Canada was the largest exporter between the wars but the United 
States has usually led since the war. Recent percentages of world 
trade in wheat and flour, however, were: 1952-53, U.S.A.—32.4, 
Canada—39.2; 1953-54, U.S.A.—25.0, Canada—32; 1954-55, U.S.A.— 


29.1, Canada—26.8 Canada on quality can normally out-sell the 
United States when the U.S.A. does not subsidize exports. 
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tation that restraint on their part in times of high prices would 
in some measure be balanced by restraint on the part of im- 
porters, and especially Britain, when low prices or collapse 
threatened. On prices, there can be no qualification to the state- 
ment that official Canadian wheat policy and the price objectives 
of wheat producers have been not only fair but generous, and 
that the main beneficiary has been the United Kingdom. 

Canada has derived considerable advantages by the long 
favour shown by British millers and consumers for Canadian 
bread wheat. Before the first war, when currencies were con- 
vertible, wheat, the main source of Canada’s foreign exchange 
receipts in Britain and Europe, helped to balance Canadian ex- 
penditures on imports largely American in origin. The economic 
crisis of 1929-32 and the second war destroyed this triangular 
settlement of accounts and raised the dollar problem. Despite 
the momentous seriousness of the shortage of dollars after the 
last war, Canada continued to be assured of a British market 
for much the greater part of her wheat and the United Kingdom 
paid for Canadian wheat imports in cash, some of it not without 
assistance by loan or mutual aid from the United States as well as 
Canada. The British market to say no more has been of critical 
economic importance and value to Canada and will doubtless 
continue to have some of that importance. 

But wheat and wheat exports to Britain have had more than 
a solely commercial or foreign trade significance. Wheat has 
been one of the economic instruments of Canadian nation-build- 
ing and of the British connection. This aspect has not always 
been given its full weight by the makers of British wheat policy. 
The use of such arguments in London by Canadians is usually 
discounted by British listeners and even summarily dismissed, 
as the writer well knows, as a bargaining counter advanced by 
Canadians to wrest higher prices from the British market. 

Canada is an example of the Gothic, not the Classical, in 
political architecture. The Canadian edifice is composed not of 
straight lines simple and clear to the eye, of pillars, pediments 
and sharp right angles, but of unimpeded space, wide arches, 
great vaulting buttresses, internal and external: a balance of 
high tension between opposed as well as supporting thrusts. 
Wheat helped to raise this unified but diverse and unsymmetrical 
building, and helped to round out and maintain the fundamental. 
design of its architect, Sir John A. Macdonald. 
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The two fundamentals of the design were unification from 
coast to coast and the British connection. The axis of 
the structure was to run from east to west in resistance to the 
north-south pulls of the geography of the continent; the east- 
west influence of the St. Lawrence was to be extended from this 
“river to the ends of the earth” and to incorporate the scarcely 
explored, almost unpeopled expanses of the western prairies and 
the mountains to the Pacific. The construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was the first material instrument of that con- 
siderable design. In Sir John’s conception as in the sentiments 
as well as the interests of the Canadian people, this east-west 
structure of a new Canadian nation was to derive its strength 
not only from its own design and architecture but, second, from 
the manifold, historical, cultural, and economic association with 
Britain, the “Anglo-Canadian Alliance” as Sir John described it. 
Upon this flying buttress spanning the Atlantic, the new nation 
then taking shape after Confederation was in part to depend. 

In both these fundamentals of Canada’s political architec- 
ture and political economy—the east-west direction of expansion 
and unification within Canada, the east-west and oceanic associ- 
ation beyond Canada with Britain and Europe—wheat became 
in due time, and for the Canadian Pacific Railway only in time, 
the effective means of turning Sir John’s policy from near fail- 
ure to secure success. The peopling of the prairies, the estab- 
lishment of three new provinces, their economic association with 
and as markets for the industries developed under Sir John’s 
“National Policy,” the commercial success of the railway, were 
largely accomplished and justified by the production and export 
of wheat. 

Wheat, for nearly half a century until surpassed by pulp 
and paper products? since the second war, was the leading 
export staple. Base metals, tourism and other sources of ex- 
change have also risen in importance relative to wheat. Wheat 
is sinking in the scale of Canada’s foreign trade. But it continues 
to be easily the largest oceanic export, the largest single trade 
from Canada’s ports east and west and overwhelmingly the 


2. After, say, 1950, newsprint and pulp exceeded wheat and flour 
exports. In 1951, the total of the first was $901.5 and of wheat 
products $654 million. From 1946-1949, Canada supplied 75 to 96 
per cent. of Britain’s wheat imports; in 1954, 60 per cent.. About 32 
per cent. of Canada’s total wheat exports since 1952-53 were sold to 
Britain. These imports have been about one-third of Britain’s 
imports of all kinds from Canada. In 1954, this fell to 25 per cent. . 
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leader in Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom. Wheat will 
long continue to hold some of that position. Wheat, then, 
among Canada’s exports, in terms not solely of commerce and 
economics but in terms of political economy, a wider term, is a 
principal support of the east-west axis of Canadian nationhood 
and the principal factor partly balancing the increasing and 
multiplying economic and political-economic relationships with 
the United States. 

Pulp and paper, iron ore, base metals, oil and gas, are all 
extending and strengthening the influence of the north-south 
pulls of the continent. The east-west axis does not grow weaker, 
the very development of these resources whatever their markets 
makes the general economic well-being of Canada stronger. Yet 
there can be no denial that the ease of communication, techno- 
logical and market advantages and the vast sources of new 
investment capital are strengthening the association with the 
United States. No one with any sense would wish it otherwise, 
even if the otherwise were practicable. But equally no Canadian 
can wholly welcome exclusive or excessive dependence upon even 
the most friendly neighbour and associate or fail to be concerned 
if any differences of policy with Britain should weaken those 
elements of understanding and commerce which serve to render 
less excessive or less exclusive the growing dependence upon the 
United States. Americans in responsible positions understand 
this Canadian outlook no less than Canadians. 

It is somewhat disturbing, in the light of these considera- 
tions, that wheat policy, the policy which deals with the leading 
commodity supporting oceanic connections, the commodity which 
has been the mainstay of Anglo-Canadian economic relationships, 
should be once again the precise cause of an important differ- 
ence between the United Kingdom and Canada. It has been the 
rule in Ottawa and among western farm leaders that this situa- 
tion since the Washington Conference of 1953 should be played 
down. This, without a doubt, was a mistake. A frank and 
friendly debate at that time need not have been unhappy and 
might have corrected some illusions. Whether it is discreet or 
not discreet to review this divergence, confirmed by British 
policy at Geneva in 1956, is no longer relevant. The skilfully 
prepared propaganda, official and private, with its normal 
apparatus of public statements, press releases, official guidance 
to editors, broadcasts, and efficient news services, has advertised 
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to the outside world—though little to the British public—that 
the United Kingdom is pursuing, as is its full right, an independ- 
ent, separate policy towards wheat. It is also obvious that 
Canada, most Commonwealth countries, and some forty other 
countries, importing and exporting, are pursuing, under the 
leadership of the United States, another and international 
policy, in an attempt, unsupported by the United Kingdom, to 
renew a co-operative agreement which is the result of more 
than thirty years of negotiation, study and experiment. Whe- 
ther the world-wide effort will be successful or whether it will 
have been rendered impossible by British policy, is, at the time 
of writing, unknown. 

The initiation of a separate policy by the United Kingdom in 
outright divergence from the policies of Commonwealth and 
other countries supporting International Wheat Agreements 
began at the close of the Conference of 1953 in Washington. 

On April 9, 1953, the United Kingdom announced that it 
found it with regret impossible to adhere to the second Agree- 
ment. This Agreement, like the first, sought to introduce a 
measure of stability in world wheat trade through the provision 
of guaranteed quantities of wheat to which importers and ex- 
porters obligated themselves to buy or sell in certain market 
and price situations. In a situation of scarcity relative to de- 
mand, the exporters obligated themselves to sell agreed 
quantities at a price no higher than the agreed maximum, what- 
ever the higher selling price for wheat outside the Agreement. In 
conditions of surplus, the importers agreed to buy guaranteed 
quantities at a price no lower than the agreed minimum, how- 
ever much lower the price for wheat available outside the Agree- 
ment. The object of the Agreement was to guarantee supply to 
and to protect the buyers from excessive prices whatever the 
scarcity. It was similarly to guarantee the exporter a reason- 
able level of sales at no less than the agreed minimum price, 
however much lower wheat outside the Agreement might be 
selling. The first Agreement of 1949-53 covered about two- 
thirds of the world trade in wheat and indubitably had a stabi- 
lizing influence. 

This influence operated wholly and consistently in favour of 
the buyers; the exporters, though able readily to sell wheat to 
non-members at prices above the Agreement maximum, lived 
up to their obligations and charged members no more than the 
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maximum price. This loyalty to the Agreement prevented world 
wheat prices—both agreement and non-agreement prices—from 
rising under the impact of the Korean war. Whereas the general 
commodity index and the index of food prices rose 70 and 27 
points, the weighted index of agreement and non-agreement 
wheat prices rose only eight points. The Wheat Agreement 
conferred enormous advantages upon the importing countries 
and saved them millions and millions of dollars in years when 
world wheat demand was at its highest recorded level. This 
was acknowledged by importers and every importer but one 
party to the first Agreement renewed its membership in the 
second Agreement for three years negotiated at Washington in 
1953. 

The one exception was the United Kingdom, the world’s 
largest importer responsible for up to 20 per cent. of world trade. 
The United Kingdom rejected the second Agreement on the 
ground that the increase of the maximum price, $1.80 to $2.05 
a bushel of No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William, was too 
large in the then emerging market situation. The United 
Kingdom had joined with other importers in proposing a maxi- 
mum up to $1.95 and indicated it might have found it possible 
to join the Agreement at $2.00 a bushel but could not join at 
$2.05. The minimum proposed by the importers after nearly 
three months of bargaining was $1.55 and the United Kingdom 
indicated its readiness to accept that minimum. 

The curious point is that the maximum price, unlike the 
minimum price, imposes no obligation upon an importer; the 
maximum price is an obligation restricting and limiting the 
price which the exporter may charge the importer. Thus if 
the United Kingdom had joined the Agreement, it would have 
been under no obligation to buy a bushel of wheat from Canada, 
Australia or other exporter and would have been free to buy 
wheat at any other price from any other exporter not in the 
Agreement. Yet it was upon this issue of the maximum price 
that the United Kingdom withdrew its support. 

The official ground that the maximum price of $2.05 was too 
high is arguable. It is less arguable if it is clearly understood 
that the price could only be charged by exporters in the situa- 
tions of scarcity and high demand and only when the importers 
had no other source of wheat than the exporters in the Agree- 
ment. This however was certainly not the situation emerging in 
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1953-54; the years of scarcity were ending and surplus was 
appearing. 

More than either a twenty-five or five cent increase in the 
maximum price led to the British rejection of the second Agree- 
ment. Three reasons among others may be suggested. The 
private trade took the view that while in a period of scarcity 
agreements might serve a useful purpose in securing supplies and 
keeping down exporters’ prices, in other market situations free- 
dom from agreement obligations offered greater opportunities to 
secure lower prices. This was also the policy in 1919. Second, the 
Government had decided upon the restoration of private trading 
late in 1952 and the private trade was opposed to any agreement 
on the ground of the administrative difficulty of combining state 
obligations with private enterprise. Yet Britain seems able to 
solve this simple administrative problem in the case of the sugar 
and tin agreements in which she has an exporter’s interest and 
to which support has been given and some 25 to 30 of the 44 
importers including Belgium and Holland in the wheat agree- 
ment have found private trading and international obligations 
not incompatible. Third, the private trade was convinced that it 
could so far bring down prices that Britain would save millions of 
dollars and secure improved terms of trade. This involved 
bringing down above all Canadian and Australian prices, 
for Canada and Australia since 1945 had supplied Britain 
with some 85 per cent. of the wheat imported. Britain is only a 
marginal importer of American wheat and the average of im- 
ports over the eight years after the war was only some eight 
per cent.. A frontal attack on Canadian and Australian prices 
was more easily launched by the private trade than by the 
Government. The central policy of the private trade was the 
lowering of prices and its stratetgy was to squeeze down 
Canadian prices in particular between the emerging surpluses 
in the United States and the disposal of reserve stocks in the 
British Government’s control. The private trade also hoped and 
expected that Britain’s rejection would destroy the second 
Agreement and, to the trade more important, weaken or even 
destroy the Canadian Wheat Board with the consequence that the 
Winnipeg futures market would be re-opened. 

The moment Britain announced her rejection of the Agree- 
ment Canada had the choice of following the United States into 
the Agreement or following the separate, almost solitary, policy 
of the United Kingdom. This was a choice between the leader- 
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ship of the largest competitor and the largest importer of 
Canadian wheat, a choice between international co-operation and 
co-operation with London. It is not unlikely that some persons 
in London would have been willing to suggest a new bilateral 
wheat agreement with Canada similar to that of 1946-49. This, 
however, would have meant favouring a single, though the 
largest importer, and not favouring other importers buying 60 
to 70 per cent. of Canada’s exports. There can be no doubt 
whatever that Canada made the right choice. Indeed, as the 
policy of the British private trade emerged in 1954, it was 
manifestly evident that Canada in terms of wheat policy had 
been made wholly dependent upon decisions in Washington and 
that little less than trade warfare was being waged by the British 
private trade, not indeed to cause a drastic collapse of Canadian 
and other prices but to bring them down towards a dollar and 
perhaps lower. At about one dollar a bushel, it is interesting to 
note, the whole or almost the whole of the subsidy on bread paid 
by the British taxpayer could be eliminated. 

The results of this trade war primarily upon Canada are not 
relevant to the content of this article. It is obvious, however, 
that no one single objective of the British private trade, except 
its own freedom of action, was achieved. The second Wheat 
Agreement, though much weakened, continued in being. The 
Canadian Wheat Board’s powers were not altered, reduced or 
cancelled. British imports of Canadian wheat fell by 20 per 
cent. in 1954 but recovered in 1955 and the British pattern of 
buying remained as it would have been if Britain had been a 
member. Nor were there any changes in the direction of price 
movements. From the middle of 1952, the price of wheat out- 
side the Agreement slowly fell as supply rose in relation to 
demand and continued at much the same rate to fall after 
August 1, 1953, when Britain ceased to be a member. Open 
market prices fell to the Agreement maximum, the two prices 
became identical and continued to fall to a level of $1.69. The 
fall before Britain left the Agreement was as great as the fall 
after Britain left the Agreement. Only on the wholly unten- 
able and even absurd argument that whatever the world supply 
and demand situation, Canada and other exporting members 
would be able to charge the maximum price under the Agree- 
ment, is it possible to find any basis whatever for the British 
trade’s propagandist claim that Britain by leaving the Agree- 
saved millions of dollars on wheat imports. 
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The contrary is the more likely case. If Britain had remained 
in the Agreement, enormous additional strength would have been 
given to the stabilizing influence of the Wheat Agreement and 
the price of No. 1 Northern could have with greater safety been 
allowed to approach more closely towards the figure of the mini- 
mum price, namely $1.55 a bushel. But with Britain in the role 
of both a bear and a lone wolf attempting, and loudly advertis- 
ing the attempt, to bring down prices, the exporters had to 
pursue a stabilizing policy, keep prices in a surplus situation 
from collapsing, and by discussions in the International Wheat 
Council co-ordinate with the knowledge of the importing mem- 
bers a slow, moderate downward correction towards but not 
below a level which would leave a margin for manoeuvre. The 
price of the always scarce wheat, No. 1 Northern, was therefore, 
not allowed to fall below about $1.69.5 If Britain had been a 
partner in the pursuit of stability at a moment when a world- 
wide collapse of wheat and other commodity prices was emin- 
ently possible, this price could have been safely allowed to fall 
say another ten cents or so.4 This cannot be proven. Nor can 
it be proven that the United Kingdom private trade saved any- 
thing by non-membership in the Agreement. It is, however, the 
considered estimate of Canadian, Australian and importing wheat 
experts that the policy of the British private trade cost rather 
than saved Britain money on wheat and flour imports. Mr. 
E. M. H. Lloyd, until recently a member of the Ministry of Food 
in London, has acknowledged in the press the same possibility. 
“Britain refused,” he said on November 3, 1955, “because it was 
feared that if we did the exporters would be able to hold the 
price at the maximum; but it is equally possible that, if we had 
joined, the exporters would have been more inclined to sell at 
the minimum.’’* 


of the situation appeared to have eased. No. 4, for example, 
reached $1.54 and feed $1.14 a bushel in February, 1956. 

4. The minimum price of $1.55 would not have been welcome to most 
importers in 1954-55 when their stocks were high. It was more 
advantageous to buy less wheat at a somewhat higher price than 
to buy more wheat at a lower price. And no country but wished 
to prevent a collapse. On the other hand, the United Kingdom can 
argue that this influence of the Agreement stabilized prices in a 
surplus situation. That was the Agreement’s purpose—it kept 
prices from rising in scarcity and from collapsing in surplus. 

*The author will continue this discussion in the summer issue in an 

article on the Geneva Wheat Conference. 





EUROPEAN REACTIONS TO AMERICAN 


POLICIES 
Eugen Weber* 


is not, perhaps, the best for undertaking one. But cease- 

less reports of European reactions to American policies 
have led too many people to lose sight of the woods for the trees, 
of the great realities underlying European behaviour and atmos- 
phere for their everyday manifestations. We should consider 
these realities for a better understanding of moods and policies 
which seem vacillating, inconsistent, and sometimes hardly 
respectable. 

If “reactions” and “policies” are both used in the plural, it 
is because there is not one America. There is not one American 
policy. There is no one Europe, or one European reaction. It 
is difficult to remember this when on both sides of the Atlantic 
official statements persistently ignore it, as if either it were not 
so, or would not matter if it were. But the fact is, of course, 
that much of the friction between the United States and its 
friends in Europe is due to this very misunderstanding, wilful or 
not. 

Too many people do not realize, or refuse to admit, that there 
is no such thing as Europe: that there are a number of separate 
countries, fiercely aware of their separateness, fiercely proud of 
it, all of them nursing their several national interests, their 
particular national grievances, their peculiar local prejudices. 
Thus, at a time when talk of Unions and of Federations is wide- 
spread, we shall do well to remember that for the moment it is 
still simply talk. The French still dislike the Germans. The 
Germans still hate and despise the Jews. Danes and Nor- 
wegians speak with distaste of the Swedes. Italians and Jugo- 
slavs are still inclined to bicker, though their chief dispute 
appears to have been momentarily settled. It is not so long 
since British miners threatened to strike rather than to work 
alongside Italians. And recent events in the Saar, hardly allow 


*Assistant Professor of History, State University of Iowa. A graduate of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, the author has studied at the Institut 
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us to hope for a triumph of reasonable interests over national 
prejudices. 

These are prejudices by all means, but prejudices which in- 
fluence policy. For policy is not always reasonable, or logical, 
or coldly calculated; it is itself, after all, the end-product of 
prejudice and of tradition (which is often the same thing) as 
much as the result of reasonable thought. Thus, you can be 
as reasonable as you like, but no country in Western Europe 
is likely to forget very easily the last two German wars, or 
to act as if they were forgotten. And no country in Western 
Europe is inclined to surrender its independence for the sake of 
union with any other country. There is little reason about it. 

European divisions do not disappear with time. On the 
contrary, in places where the politically articulate minority 
can express itself, active movements for local independence 
persist or appear. They can be found in Scotland and in Wales, 
in Alsace and in certain parts of Belgium, in Sicily and in 
Bavaria. They are not necessarily very strong, and they might 
stand a better chance if the national states would join in union 
or federation, but they still find more support—or, at any rate, 
more sympathy—than the parallel movements for European 
federation. 

Having explained that there is no such thing as Europe, I 
should explain why there is such a thing as Europe, and why 
one would in fact be justified in generalizing about it. With 
qualifications, there is a community with its own characteristics 
and its own peculiarities; sometimes quite self-consciously Euro- 
pean—more particularly and more correctly West European. 
Naturally, the times when Western Europe thinks of itself as 
a bloc are times when it feels itself to be in opposition to some 
thing or some one that is alien. This alien influence must be in 
opposition to its nature—to its peculiarly European nature— 
quite as much as in opposition to its interests. Therefore it is 
often the consciousness of a common danger, of a common dis- 
like, which makes for unity, as in wartime. This sort of friend- 
ship only lasts as long as the crisis that called it up. And 
obviously unity based on such factors would not be lasting. 

But my purpose here is with reactions, and reactions by their 
very definition are temporary things. It might almost be said 
that the use of the word “reactions” in this connection provides 
an indication of Europe’s present position. Not so long ago, 
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other nations, other continents, reacted to European actions. 
Now European nations do not act any more: they react. Others, 
outside Western Europe, hold the initiative. In Europe we 
worry, we talk, we follow suit. This is a new situation for the 
French, and the Germans, and the British, and they are not 
used to it yet. So, one of the characteristics of feeling in these 
countries is the spite, and the envy, and the pride, of the new 
poor... of nations which cannot forget that they were great 
powers, and which hate to admit their new and unwilling 
dependence on parvenu empires, which they fear and despise. 

The contempt is largely a question of compensation: other 
powers in their time have called for the same reaction. The 
Greeks despised the Romans as Barbarians; no doubt the Egyp- 
tians in their turn had despised the Greeks. We British have 
also had our time of greatness—our time of world supremacy. 
What were we in those days? We were perfidious Albion. We 
were a nation of long-shanked, long-toothed milords; of lean and 
angular spinsters; patronizing Cook’s tours, gaping at European 
culture (which we were not supposed to understand), and calling 
loudly wherever we went for tea and for porridge. Now we are 
decaying, and only the memories of this great tradition still live 
on. We have gathered the distinction of decay. People prize 
us, like one of the riper sorts of cheese. We are supposed to 
enshrine and guard admirable traditions, a great cultural herit- 
age, which no one seemed to suspect (or at any rate admit) a 
generation or two ago. It is wonderful what a little failure can 
do! 

Meanwhile, the Americans have taken over, more nilly than 
willy, the banner with the strange device of the white man’s 
burden. They provide the perfidy, they provide the comic re- 
lief, they provide the gaping, uncultured tourists chewing gum 
and sipping cokes. They are the powerful and the rich, and 
for this they must pay the penalty; and one part of the penalty 
is that they cannot be loved when they are feared... or ex- 
ploited. Hence the glib talk of coca-colonization, and the ad- 
monitions for Yanks to Go Home from a Paris, and a France, 
and a Europe, that would go half broke if the Yanks actually 
went. 

Yet this is only one aspect of a greater reality. The most 
important thing about Europe today survives the feeble re- 
assurances of Genevan cordialities that are quick to grow cold 
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and sticky. And it can be expressed briefly in the one word— 
fear! 

People are afraid of war, afraid of it everywhere and all the 
time. In a way, they take it for granted. In another, with the 
inconsequence of human beings, they try to avoid it. They 
plan escape routes for the next invasion. They try to emigrate 
and leave a country which they regard as a rat-trap. They look 
overseas for an escape which only the people overseas could 
tell them is not there. Admittedly, these are generalizations. 
Yet as far as generalizations can be true, it is true that the next 
war has become a part of the life of Europe as the devil was a 
part of life in the Middle Ages. Most people cannot leave their 
homes. Most people do not even want to leave, and they live 
on in what can best be described as the new concentration-camp 
world growing up about them. 

In this great concentration-camp community differences of 
degree, differences of intensity, only too often become blurred. 
Survival becomes the only end. To be alive in 1984 seems prefer- 
able to extinction in 1955; surrender seems preferable to anni- 
hilation. The practical effects of this state of mind are obvious 
to anyone who knows young people on the continent. It is not 
that they are disillusioned: of course they are. Their fathers 
were disillusioned after the other war, and perhaps everybody 
is more or less disillusioned, perhaps that is what illusions are 
for: to be passed through, as Alice passed through the looking- 
glass. But disillusion need not mean despair. Yet this is just 
what it does mean and reigns in Europe today. 

It was, I think, Mr. A. M. Schlesinger Jr., in his book, The 
Politics of Freedom, who was the first man after the last war 
to write of quiet despair, quietly admitting, without any fuss, 
not that your dreams are shattered by reality but that reality 
itself can hold nothing more for you. Why take a job? Why 
open a shop? Why study, or have children, or invest in the 
future in any way? There will be war, it will come soon, and 
when it comes everything you have, perhaps everything you are, 
will be broken. Your investment in the future will be lost. 

From this point of view, American pressure on Europe, 
American help to Europe, have been helpful. At the lowest 
estimate, the countries of Western Europe feel a little more 
confident now than they did a few years ago. The United 
States has helped, is helping them, to arm themselves and they 
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are just beginning to believe in a chance of stopping or, at any 
rate, opposing an attack when it comes. The United States is 
also helping with goods, and capital, and credits, to build up 
sounder economic structures in so far as this can be done. 

Both the military and the economic aid are part of the cold 
war—part of a programme of remedy and preparedness. How- 
ever, the armament race which the cold war imposes is hindering 
the concomitant social and economic programmes, themselves 
necessary weapons in the cold war. There are naturally plenty 
of people to blame this on the United States, and on American 
pressure to rearm which takes with one hand what it gives with 
the other. Evidently the situation is not of the Americans’ 
making, but most people are simple and direct, and in their 
simple-minded, direct way they accept superficial formulas that 
fit their prejudices and seem to make sense. 

The truth, once again, is that Europe is scared, and that it 
cares very little what is true and what is just. It has learned 
in a couple of wars that being on the side of justice and truth 
does not necessarily mean you will win. It has also learned that 
justice and truth seem to change in definition and shape accord- 
ing to your side. Europeans do not garner their values or seek 
their consolations in such unprofitable pastures. Then, Europe 
also knows, or thinks it knows, that even if it does prepare, and 
arm, and spend its money and its energy, it will never be strong 
enough to keep itself from becoming a battlefield; and all its 
reactions are tinged with the hysteria of this constant fear. 

Most Americans want peace on honourable terms; or at least 
on terms that seem so to them. Most Europeans want peace 
on any terms at all. Many, especially the most articulate ones, 
are still old-fashioned enough not to say so—at least not in pub- 
lic, because it sounds bad and because they do not like to admit 
it, sometimes not even to themselves. But it is there, even when 
it is only subconscious, and it explains much of the hostility 
shown to the United States. For Europeans know that the 
United States have their own, different, ideas about going to war. 
They feel that the United States would be risking much less in 
going to war, and would also have much more to fight for. And 
they feel themselves tied to this powerful ally, whose impulses 
and decisions they do not trust, and do not trust themselves to 
control. 
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As they see it, Europeans live on a barrel of gunpowder. The 
fuses are in the hands of outsiders, and the rival virtues of these 
outsiders are less important than the fact that they are out- 
siders—nations to whom the fate of Europe and of Europeans is 
merely one aspect of a vaster game. 

Crucial decisions are henceforth outside European hands. This 
is as true in the sphere of economics as it is in that of politics: 
the economic recovery or stability of Holland or Britain, of Ger- 
many or France, have come to depend less and less upon them- 
selves, more and more on factors they cannot control or even 
predict. The weather apart, even trade balances depend largely 
upon political arrangements. This is nothing new, only much 
more so than before. But quantitative differences which are 
sufficiently great become qualitative differences, and the new 
dependence in this case is so much more acute and inescapable 
than the old, and so much more obvious, that it makes for a 
new awareness, a new helplessness, and hence for a new reality. 

Of course people carry on. They carry on because of personal 
inclination, because they have to eat, or simply out of habit. 
There is nothing much else to do and, after all, the silent despair, 
though ever present, need not be always on the surface of most 
people’s minds. But if most people live their lives despite it, the 
most thinking group in the different national societies often re- 
acts quite violently to the new realization of hopelessness. To 
them it becomes an obsession, a leit-motif of activity and thought. 
And the obsession too often castrates the liveliest and best 
among them, the potential best—it rots them and makes them 
useless with despair. In these circumstances, the understanding 
between the two continents, not improved by different historical 
traditions and a different political experience, is further threat- 
ened by the hostility of a European intelligentsia which could 
otherwise have helped interpret one West to the other. 

The United States is rich, and big, and prosperous. Ameri- 
cans cannot easily conceive of an economy where scarcity is the 
norm, where planning is necessary if one is to come to terms 
with shortages and relative poverty. They have a long tradi- 
tion of private enterprise, which like most great traditions has 
become a myth just about when the reality behind it has begun 
to wane. Europe on the contrary, though it has myths of its 
own, lacks this one. She has a long tradition of state inter- 
ference—a tradition in which the brief liberal escapades of the 
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nineteenth century appear as accidental. Many Americans natur- 
ally think that European problems could be solved by applying 
American remedies, or American myths, worked out in and for 
a different environment. It is as natural that many Europeans 
should deny this, and resent it. Left-wing publications, like 
Esprit or VObservateur in France, the New Statesman in Eng- 
land, cannot be said to monopolize the expression of what are 
considered anti-American views. Though it may be better con- 
cealed, though it may not appear so consistently through the lack 
of a basic difference in political opinions, there is as much 
hostility to America and things American to be found on the 
Right. Mr. J. B. Priestley did well to point out in a recent issue 
of the New Statesman (November 5, 1955) that the most consis- 
tent critics of United States’ policies are not necessarily the 
most unsympathetic to the country, or its people, or its ways. 
There is a greater gap between the aims and the values of the 
United States and some of its putative friends in Spain, in France, 
or even in England, than there could possibly be when you com- 
pare them with, say, the business-like gradualism of British 
Labour. To a certain extent what could be termed a conflict of 
myths may be partly a clash of terminologies in which the leaders 
of the European Left, trying to keep up with their tradition, use 
slogans that are just as deceptive as the loud assertions of free 
enterprise in a United States whose whole economy (and political 
economy) has long been geared to the part played by the State 
as a Deus ex Machina. 

Lastly, in their quest for efficiency, Americans are irritated 
by so many barriers and national divisions, and they do their 
best to persuade Europeans how much better off they would be 
without them. They are probably right, but it is difficult for 
Europeans to forget prejudices and ignore selfish interests which 
they have taken for granted for so long. They are trying, but 
the progress is slow, and none but the direst threats are likely 
to make them move faster. In matters such as these, reason 
must be supplemented by necessity and force: only a revolution 
and a civil war removed the provincial barriers and particu- 
larisms against which king after king of France had struggled 
in vain. Many will admit that unity is an admirable thing, but 
not just for them, and not right now. 

Many Europeans are afraid that an exasperated United States 
will move ever closer to the one country which most Europeans 
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really fear (which indeed, it would seem, fears itself)—that is 
Germany. Germany is efficient, hard-working, attractively busi- 
ness-like and successful, and is not riddled with Communism like 
Italy or France, nor yet pretentious like Britain. It appeals very 
strongly to Americans who love efficiency and idolize hard work. 
Europeans have always been afraid that, if the other countries 
did not do as they were told, the United States would insist on 
some direct arrangement with Germany, allowing her to join her 
wartime friends already in the American camp, Italy, Spain, and 
Japan. 

How much reliance can be placed on such friends is another 
question. We cannot blame the Germans or Japanese for ex- 
hibiting that sacro egoismo which is held to be the first duty of 
all good nationalists. But we ought to question the readiness of 
certain politicians to identify a German myth (reunification) with 
American or Western interests. The dogma of German reunifica- 
tion, once proclaimed, has been unquestioningly accepted and 
pursued with the grim determination of a man who has made 
up his mind to cut off his nose to spite the enemy’s face. The 
logic of it all is hardly clear. Yet it was fear of such a develop- 
ment which was responsible for the salvage operations of 1954 
which rescued something like a European Defence Community, 
inclusive of Germany. This, more than any idea of renewed 
American isolationism, makes European powers want to avoid 
any reappraisal of American foreign policy which, they are sure, 
would be more agonizing for them than for the administration in 
Washington. 

Many Europeans, however, are not very certain that they 
like right-wing alliances against Communism. This is partly 
because they have known right-wing oppression, and they have 
not yet felt Communist oppression; partly, too, because a good 
many of their neighbours or colleagues are Communist, and they 
cannot think of them as purely diabolic. To the Frenchman, 
who takes Communism for granted as he would take bad teeth 
for granted, American anti-Communist excesses seem childish. 
To the English they seem vulgar. To some Germans they seem 
a justification of their recent past. To the intellectual they 
seem to differ only in degree from worse excesses in the other 
camp. 

Communism in free Europe, stems from real social injustice 
and economic inequalities. Self-conscious class warfare and class 
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hatreds are realities, undoubtedly fanned by the Communists, but 
older than the Party and significant in their own right. The 
Communists crystallize and use social grievances in Italy or 
France, in Greece or Spain, as they use nationalist aspirations in 
Africa or Asia, and their movement is the more dangerous for 
being built on realities. It is misguided, and it is deadly, what- 
ever its justifications might be. But it cannot be fought by ig- 
noring it, as we do in England, or by trying to crush it as the 
Americans do. There are too many Communists in western 
Europe; and if their panaceas are vain, and if their followers 
are ignorant, at least the problems which their existence reflects 
are real, and must be solved. They cannot be solved by ignoring 
them. They cannot be solved by putting Communists in prison, 
or in uniform, or by stopping American aid. They are not likely 
to be solved by alliances with the very men and interests in 
Spain, in Africa, in Greece, in the Middle and Far East, who are 
responsible for much of the trouble. 

Of course, Communism is not merely a social or economic 
problem, but also a religious one. And the Western problem in 
this context is how we can face the religious offensive of Com- 
munism with no religion of our own, with no great enthusiasm 
of our own. The main American answer so far seems to be an 
anti-enthusiasm, an anti-religion, which to a lot of people seems 
rather artificial. Nor is it only artificial: it is also dangerous, 
because it leads to the increasingly ready assumption that non- 
conformity puts one in the enemy camp, that disagreement puts 
one in the enemy camp, that failure to be enthusiastically and 
irrationally anti-Communist makes one a Communist, and that 
generally speaking the enthusiastic negative is better than the 
tentative and self-questioning affirmative. 

This worries the European who has had enough of enthu- 
siasms, and of their dire results. He is appalled to find himself 
tied to an enthusiastic ally, who seems to take his own slogans 
seriously. It makes him feel unsafe, and utterly uncertain of the 
morrow. And of course it makes him react more bitterly than 
ever against this terrible, reckless, ally. 

This brings me perhaps to the most peculiar expression of 
European anti-Americanism: the tendency to blame the United 
States for things which are actually the fault of the Communists, 
like the failure of international conferences, or the war in Korea. 
Americans are blamed presumably because they are around to 
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be blamed and the Communists are not; because they are sup- 
posed to be on the same side and “speak the same language” ; be- 
cause one expects more of a wife, say, than of a housekeeper— 
a meeting of minds, a unity of purpose—and expecting, one is 
often disappointed. 

It is very unjust, especially when there are so many things 
for which the United States can rightly be blamed, to blame them 
for things which are none of their fault. And Americans are 
rightly hurt at such behaviour. But, quite apart from the usual 
perversity of the intellectual journalist, this seems to be the way 
of human nature. To borrow my earlier simile, the Europeans 
act as childishly as the man who snaps at his wife when business 
is not going right. But while the expression of the feelings may 
be childish, the anxiety is serious and real. In a way, such re- 
actions are a safety-valve for the perplexities of a sometimes im- 
possible situation. In a way too, their expression so close to 
my simile shows, though in paradoxical fashion, the reality of the 
alliance, and the recognition of its inevitability. 

This is a commonplace idea, often found in public pronounce- 
ments, and therefore ipso facto suspect. But, after all, the 
commonplace is considered commonplace just because it is so 
obviously true and in this case I think it does convey a truth. 
As Mr. Priestley wisely points out: “When Mrs. Smith tells Mr. 
Smith that his trousers are baggy and he needs a haircut, that 
does not mean she is anti-Smith.” And, to go on, “When Mr. 
Smith rejoins that she is a nag, that does not mean he con- 
templates divorce.” The tiffs and the frictions between Western 
Europe and the United States are a lot like family quarrels. 
That does not make them less important; but it does make them 
more intimate, and there is real hope in that. 
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FTER more than six years of Communist power in China, it 
A is possible to make a preliminary appraisal of the country’s 
prospects under the Peking regime. Despite the mantle of 
secrecy which the Communists have lowered over China, adequate 
information for such an assessment is at hand. The Peking 
government depends for its day-to-day operations on leadership 
cadres who are geographically dispersed and inadequately ser- 
viced by modern communications facilities. Administrative 
directions are handed down to the cadres largely by means of 
policy pronouncements and the release of other basic informa- 
tion through the controlled press and radio. By weighing the 
contents of the mainland press and radio, and also the accounts 
of recent visitors and escapees, one can construct a reasonably 
reliable picture of China under the Communists. What follows 
is such a synthesis. 

Since its formal establishment on October 1, 1949, the Com- 
munist regime has developed machinery for the exercise of 
political power whose effectiveness, in terms of the extent and 
all-pervasive character of its authority, has seldom been equalled 
in China’s history. In constitutional form, Communist China is 
a political democracy, with the central government ostensibly 
controlled by a multi-party coalition. Actually, the regime is 
a monolithic dictatorship, in which power is monopolized by the 
Communist party. But the importance of the democratic and 
coalition facade should not be underestimated. It lends to the 
regime an aura of popular participation, and secures for it a 
degree of public support, that might otherwise be lacking. 

The Chinese Communist party is the real governing élite of 
the new China. Totalling over six million members, the party 
does not carry out the task of administration directly, but 
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governs through a complex of civil and military organizations 
discussed below. Its role is to give direction, momentum, and 
enthusiasm to these bodies, and to supervise and co-ordinate 
their activities. The primary technique by which the party 
exerts its leadership is through the interpenetration of Com- 
munist party members in the various civil and military organiza- 
tions at all levels. 

Top leadership within the party has been remarkably stable. 
Mao Tze-tung’s supremacy appears to be unchallenged. So far 
as is known, only two party leaders of the first rank (Kao Kang 
and Jao Shu-shih) have been openly purged since 1938; a handful 
of others have also quietly dropped from sight. The ordinary 
membership, on the other hand, has shown less stability. The 
party underwent rapid expansion after World War II, and an 
overhauling of its rolls has been in process for some time. Un- 
reliable members are being weeded out, and a vigorous effort 
made to expand the proletarian element in the party at the 
expense of the peasant element. Another tendency is the sub- 
ordination of “old Bolsheviks” in favour of technically more 
competent personnel. 


The primary instrument employed by the Communists for 
controlling China’s vast population is the administrative machin- 
ery of the regular government. Centralization of authority has 
resulted in the practical disappearance of local autonomy, and 
Peking’s writ now runs down to the lowest levels. While a 
shortage of adequately trained personnel and the still primitive 
state of communications in China are formidable problems, the 
standards of administrative efficiency thus far attained are ap- 
parently fairly high. Corruption has been substantially curbed, 
and esprit de corps revived. 

A second mechanism which the Communists have utilized ex- 
tensively in governing China is the so-called mass organization. 
Technically, such bodies are “non-official,” “popular,” and “demo- 
cratic”; in fact they are carefully controlled devices for maximiz- 
ing the authority of the regime. There are scores of such 
organizations, and the membership of some of them—ostensibly 
voluntary but in actuality compulsory—reaches into the tens of 
millions. Mass organizations serve the dual purpose of imple- 
menting important aspects of the Communist programme while 
at the same time involving the general population in the purposes 
of the regime. They are also effective in maintaining surveillance 
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over the activities of the Chinese people and breaking down the 
family and group loyalties of traditional China. 


The armed forces, particularly the army, are the strongest 
pillar of the regime. In keeping with their importance they en- 
joy a semi-independent status in relation to the regular machinery 
of government, while military figures are conspicuous in the 
highest échelons of the civil administration. But this does not 
imply that the military rivals the civil component of the regime. 
At present the two are complementary, and in their top leader- 
ship they are inseparable. Great care and expense have been 
lavished on strengthening the armed forces since 1949. The 
costs of their maintenance and expansion are a major charge on 
the national budget and place a severe strain on China’s limited 
resources, especially in view of the vast economic programmes 
that have also been undertaken. But the Communists ap- 
parently consider this a necessary burden. The army now num- 
bers several millions, and part of it is equipped with modern 
weapons, obtained principally from Russia. Organization, train- 
ing and morale are good. A small air force has also been created, 
as well as the beginnings of a naval establishment. 


The military strength of Communist China should not, how- 
ever, be over-estimated. When added to the ideological prestige 
of the regime and the support derived from the Soviet alliance, 
it undoubtedly enables Peking to exert greatly increased influence 
throughout Asia, and especially along the lengthy periphery of 
China. But in comparison with Russia or the United States, 
China is still a second- or third-rate power. Its military strength 
is largely derivative rather than indigenous, since China depends 
on the Soviet Union for such essential equipment as tanks, planes 
and heavy artillery. China is just beginning to industrialize, 
and it will be a long time before the country can sustain from 
internal resources a large and fully equipped military machine. 


The techniques by which this behemoth wins the acquiescence 
or compels the obedience of the Chinese people include mass in- 
doctrination through incessant propaganda campaigns and other 
means, subordination and perversion of the educational system, 
far-reaching political and economic controls, surveillance, in- 
timidation and violence—in short, the whole melancholy cata- 
logue that totalitarian dictatorship in the twentieth century has 
made familiar. Great reliance has also been placed on govern- 
ment sponsored and directed mass movements for the accomplish- 
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ment of a bewildering variety of tasks and objectives. Terror 
is the ultimate Communist sanction. Security police reinforce 
the other control mechanisms of the state. Denunciations, 
purges, confessions, trials, “reform through labour service” and 
public executions induce a psychology of fear among the people 
which makes them readily subject to control. 

Any evaluation of popular response to the Communist regime 
must be tentative at best. There is little doubt that when the 
Communists first came to power in 1949, they enjoyed a large 
measure of public confidence; and many of the reforms which 
they subsequently instituted were widely welcomed. Yet the 
prevailing reaction seems to be growing disappointment and 
progressive alienation. A crushing burden of taxation and other 
obligations has been imposed on the Chinese people. Declining 
living standards and the drastic character of so many Com- 
munist policies, the ceaseless activity and constant propaganda, 
the hardships, uncertainty, coercion and violence have produced 
an atmosphere of oppressiveness under which the people are 
growing restive. Today only a minority actively support the 
regime. But the rest are disorganized, powerless and afraid. 
Widespread organized resistance on the mainland is apparently 
non-existent. 

The ultimate objective toward which the Communists strive, 
apart from a natural and overriding determination to preserve 
their own power, has never been disguised. In Mao’s words, 
their goal is to “develop (China) steadily from an agricultural 
into an industrial country ... into a Socialist and, eventually, a 
Communist society.” They propose to tear China out of its 
traditional mold, and to create a wholly new complex of political, 
economic and social institutions according to the Communist 
model. The very ethos of the nation is to be transformed. 

The direction which this vast social engineering is taking can 
best be observed in the Chinese economy, where the Communist 
programme is already well under way. A period of three years, 
1949 to 1952, was devoted to repairing the immense damage left 
in the wake of war and civil conflict. By the end of 1952 agri- 
cultural and industrial production in mainland China, including 
Manchuria, had been restored to something like pre-1949 levels. 
Meanwhile, the Communists established permanent control over 
commerce and industry. They took over in toto the industrial 
complex created by the Japanese in Manchuria, which still con- 
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stituted the bulk of mainland China’s industry despite whole- 
sale Russian looting in 1945. They also inherited the numerous 
plants in China proper that had been state-owned during the 
Nationalist period. In extending their authority over private 
trade and industry, the Communists pushed the nationalization 
process still further, but relied mainly on such indirect methods 
as allocations of raw materials, price controls, credit rationing, 
tax policy and state partnership with private enterprise. A 
brutal purge (the Five Anti Movement) physically eliminated 
much of the business class and stripped it of its wealth. The 
survivors were reduced substantially to the role of bureaucratic 
functionaries. Far-reaching reforms were also carried out in 
the countryside. The political and economic power of the land- 
lord class was destroyed by thoroughgoing land redistribution, 
and tens of thousands of landlords were slaughtered. The 
peasant masses were subjected to increasing state control, not 
only of their political life but also of the production and market- 
ing of their crops. Finally, a frontal attack was made on the 
hyperinflation and governmental financial instability that had 
characterized the Nationalist period. A variety of drastic 
measures was employed to soak up excess purchasing power, 
while every effort was bent to satisfying basic necessities in 
sufficient quantities. Stringent regulations were placed on money 
and credit, and by 1952 the Communists were boasting that the 
national budget had at last been brought into balance. Virtual 
stability was achieved. 

Such measures made possible a remarkable degree of economic 
recovery. Even more important, they laid the basis for planned, 
rapid economic development in the future by subjecting most 
segments of the economy to rigid control and by successfully 
funnelling a greatly increased share of national output into the 
hands of the government. The direction in which economic 
policy was tending became fully apparent with the inauguration 
of a Five Year Plan in 1953. Its dimensions indicated that the 
Chinese Communists aimed at speedy industrial development at 
the expense of agricultural development. In the industrial 
sector, primary emphasis was to be placed on the production of 
producers’ goods, with consumers’ goods limited to basic neces- 
sities. Agricultural investment was to be confined to projects 
which could be carried out mainly by the application of masses 
of cheap labour; and the agricultural sector of the economy was, 
in addition, to carry a major share of the burden of industrial 
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development. The ultimate objective was to create in China a 
“great, Socialist industrial country and one of the most advanced 
in the world.” The attainment of this goal required hard sacri- 
fices from the present generation. The nation would have to 
forego current consumption in order to finance the development 
programme at the tempo contemplated. 

In 1954, about half of the national budget, or roughly $5 
billion (U.S.), was earmarked for economic construction of all 
types; and outlays for industrial development, especially heavy 
industry, absorbed approximately 50 per cent. of this amount. 
Higher estimates have been announced for 1955. Whether or 
not the Communists will achieve their avowed goal of trans- 
forming the world’s largest agricultural country into a modern 
and completely socialized industrial state, there is no doubt that 
China possesses the resources necessary for fairly extensive 
development. In addition to its vast and fecund population, 
mainland China has considerable mineral resources upon which 
to base a substantial industrial economy. The Communists 
launched their first Five Year Plan, moreover, from an existing 
industrial base of not insignificant dimensions. They also have 
the advantage of drawing on Soviet Russia’s experience in the 
implementation of their industralization programme. 

Some details are available on the specific targets of the first 
Five Year Plan. Li Fu-ch’un, chairman of the State Planning 
Commission, announced to the National People’s Congress early 
in July, 1955, that the value of industrial production was sched- 
uled to be increased 98.3 per cent. over 1952 by the end of the 
Plan in 1957. Steel production was to be expanded from 1.35 
million tons in 1952 to 4.12 million tons; coal from 63.55 to 113 
million tons; and electricity from 7.26 to 15.92 billion KWH. 
Even more than at present, Manchuria will remain the industrial 
heartland of China. Considering the base from which the Com- 
munists launched their programme, this would represent fairly 
rapid industrial progress. Moreover, almost all of this expansion 
will take place in the socialized sector of the economy; there will 
be relatively little new investment in private enterprises. It 
should be pointed out, however, that even if these goals are 
reached, the industrialization of China will not have proceeded 
far in absolute terms. As points of reference, the United States 
in 1952 produced 84.5 million tons of steel, 452.8 million tons of 
coal, and 463 million KWH of electric power. 
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In carrying out their ambitious programme of industrial 
development the Chinese Communists face many formidable ob- 
stacles, such as the lack of a transportation network adequate 
to sustain a modern industrial establishment, the low educational 
level of the general population, and an acute shortage of skilled 
technicians and trained managerial personnel. One of their most 
difficult problems is to obtain greatly increased sums of foreign 
exchange in order to finance imports of capital equipment neces- 
sary for the initial stages of industrialization. If the regime 
would content itself with a more leisurely tempo of develop- 
ment, capital goods produced from internal sources could in time 
undoubtedly fulfill the major requirements. But the Com- 
munists are determined to accomplish their economic objectives 
in a relatively brief period. In part, China’s needs have so far 
been met by loans from the Soviet Union totalling several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars since 1949. While undoubtedly help- 
ful, these loans have fallen far short of Peking’s conception of 
its requirements. Because of the regime’s international orienta- 
tion of total alignment with the Soviet Union and implacable 
hostility to the Western world, however, China has been unable 
to turn elsewhere for assistance. 

The only other means by which China can in the immediate 
future obtain the capital goods needed for its industrialization 
programme is through export of agricultural and mineral com- 
modities. This expedient has been resorted to from the be- 
ginning. The agricultural sector of China’s economy has, in fact, 
been assigned a key (if sacrificial) role in Communist develop- 
ment plans. It must not only furnish most of the exports es- 
sential for financing an increasing volume of imports of capital 
goods. In addition, it must provide sufficient food for China’s 
armed forces, its expanding industrial labour force and its 
rapidly growing cities, and also a considerable proportion of the 
general revenues of the state.”.The success of the Communist 
regime’s plans would seem to hinge, therefore, on whether the 
regime can squeeze from the countryside an adequate surplus of 
agricultural commodities to meet these several necessities. 

The prospects are questionable. Because of chronic over- 
population, China’s agricultural surplus has always been small. 
According to Chinese Communist claims the population, of whom 
more than three fourths are on the countryside, has already 
reached 600 million and is growing at a rate variously estimated 
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from six to twelve million per year. Heavy investment could un- 
doubtedly raise agricultural productivity appreciably, especially 
through bringing marginal lands into cultivation and making 
available chemical fertilizers in large quantities, but it is doubtful 
whether the increase could do much more than meet the minimum 
requirements of China’s rapidly growing population. In any 
case, the Communists have chosen not to make major invest- 
ments in the agricultural sector of the economy until the 1960’s 
at the earliest. Instead, they have apparently determined to 
rely on force to collect whatever “surplus” is needed from the 
peasantry. 

The regime has resorted to many stringent devices to 
strengthen control over agricultural production. A system of 
compulsory purchases has been instituted. Taxes are collected 
rigorously, and food rationing has been extended to the country- 
side. State trading companies practically monopolize the trade 
in agricultural commodities. Collectivization is also being pushed. 
Whether collectivization will increase productivity remains to be 
seen; the Russian experience in this respect is not promising. 
But one result will certainly be vastly increased state control of 
production, which is what really matters to the regime. 

Nevertheless such devices are unlikely to yield the required 
“surplus.” The Communists may here be facing a grave crisis, 
especially if natural calamities such as floods and droughts 
should interfere with normal production for any lengthy period. 
Forced exactions at high levels, if long continued in the face of 
deteriorating conditions, could generate widespread passive re- 
sistance among the peasantry and seriously interfere with pro- 
ductivity at a time when the whole Communist programme de- 
pends upon the maintenance of high levels of agricultural pro- 
duction. There are already signs—for example, a sizable flight 
to the cities and the mounting difficulties which the regime has 
encountered in collecting taxes—that the peasantry is becoming 
restive. 

This brief survey of the present situation on the Chinese 
mainland leads to three tentative conclusions concerning the long 
run prospects for the Communist regime. In the first place, the 
Peking government at present enjoys unchallenged power, and 
it is improbable that internal developments will in the foresee- 
able future threaten its stability. This is true even if agrarian 
discontent should reach considerable proportions—an altogether 
likely possibility. In fact, state control over the peasantry has 
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steadily increased during the past two or three years in the face 
of growing tension in the countryside. 

The second conclusion is that the Chinese Communists have 
launched a programme for the industrialization of the country, 
and for the maximization of its military strength, on a scale and 
at a tempo that may exceed available resources even if strained 
to the utmost. The major burden of this effort has been placed 
upon the peasantry. But China’s agricultural margin is already 
so small that the peasantry may well be unable to sustain the 
load; and in such a situation there are limits to the effectiveness 
of force and coercion. 

If Communist agrarian policy should result in serious crop 
shortages and widespread discontent, the consequences of this 
failure for the Peking regime could be profound. While the 
power of the regime would probably not be jeopardized, dissident 
voices might eventually be heard within its higher echelons 
questioning the wisdom of the present course. Such a develop- 
ment could lead to fundamental modifications in the policies of 
the Communist regime, and in time might even affect its basic 
character. 








CANADIAN IMMIGRATION POLICY: 
THE HARD FACTS 
Paul M. Roddick* 


N 1946, after a fifteen year lull in immigration caused by de- 
Joression and war, Canada again endeavoured to develop a 

policy which would meet both the needs and obligations of this 
country. Since then this policy has been under constant fire 
both in parliament and across the country. Why has this parti- 
cular and seemingly specialized governmental activity become the 
focus of so much attention, and why has so much written and 
spoken on the subject generated rather more heat than light? 

In the first place immigration is not really a specialized ac- 
tivity at all; it affects Canadians in all stations and walks of 
life, and because it affects us personally we are unable to view 
the problem as a whole in an objective and dispassionate way. 
Immigration affects our consciences, for we can never rest easily 
in our Christian philosophy while we bar the gates against so 
many of our coloured brethern. It affects our pocket-books be- 
cause our memories of the hungry thirties have not faded, and 
we dread the prospect of losing our jobs to immigrants who will 
work harder and for less money than we will. And yet we are 
faced with an economic paradox, for unless we open our gates to 
new Canadians so that our country may grow beyond its present 
hundred-mile ribbon of settlement north of the American border, 
we shall continue to pay through the nose for the privilege of 
remaining Canadians. 

Moreover, in spite of our history, few of us have yet over- 
come the ingrained human characteristic of distrusting for- 
eigners. If our own roots are in the Ukraine, or Poland, or 
Germany, we are apprehensive of too much immigration from 
Britain and concerned to ensure equal rights of entry for those 
of our own race. If we are British (and especially if we are that 
stuffed shirt, sixth generation Upper Canadian variety which is 
more British than the Queen herself) we shudder at the influence 
of foreign elements which will dilute the speech of Shakespeare 
and adulterate the morals of Milton. And if we are Canadien 
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and zealous to retain in the province of Quebec that France of 
the seventeenth century which has elsewhere disappeared from 
the face of the earth (and may well be lost here too) we have 
no wish to hurry the process by exposing ourselves to the anti- 
clerical degeneracy of the modern French import, or to engage 
in a losing battle of cradle versus immigration with the remainder 
of Canada. 

This then we might describe as the climate of immigration 
in this country. It is a climate which varies considerably from 
time to time in Canada, and very much from place to place. It is 
a climate which must somehow be resolved into a policy by the 
federal cabinet and the responsible minister. The task of re- 
solving Canada’s actual climate into a constant and moderate 
sunny day would be scarcely less Herculean. 

Some comparisons between Canada’s approach to immigration 
and that of two other “receiving” countries may help to clarify 
our own policy. Last year we passed the million mark in landed 
immigrants since the war. During the same period, with a post- 
war population scarcely more than half that of Canada’s, Aus- 
tralia almost equalled our intake of immigrants. The United 
States on the other hand, with a population approximately eleven 
times that of Canada, has a yearly quota which is little more 
than twice Canada’s yearly average. Why these discrepancies? 

More than half of the immigrants coming to the United 
States in recent years have come in on a quota basis, propor- 
tionate to the existing distribution of national origins in the 
country. According to quota provisions incoming foreign na- 
tionals must not exceed 2 per cent. of the number of United 
States citizens of the same national origin. The remaining por- 
tion of the immigration since the war has consisted of relatives 
and dependents of U.S. citizens, war refugees (although these 
are charged against the quota in years to come) and special non- 
quota groups such as Canadians. This exceedingly restrictive 
policy is possible only because there is no fundamental need of 
immigrants to build up the country or to provide its economy 
with special skills. In consequence the United States immigra- 
tion policy by-passes all of the problems inherent in the Canadian 
programme, except perhaps that of conscience. The quota 
system, which appears most equitable on the surface, is un- 
fortunately subject to many limitations and exceptions. 

The foundations of Australian policy are almost the converse 
of those of the United States. After coming within a hair’s 
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breadth of Asian occupation during the last war, Australia has 
been most anxious in late years to fill up her population and 
strategic vacuum. In the interests of Commonwealth security 
Britain has co-operated with Australia, both financially and other- 
wise, to the greatest possible extent. Traditionally Australian 
immigration has always been pro-British, almost to the exclusion 
of other immigrants. However, failing a sufficient supply of 
newcomers from the British Isles and in the face of what ap- 
pears to be dire necessity, Australia has reluctantly accepted a 
much higher proportion of Europeans than she did in prewar 
years. With a rate of intake almost double that of Canada (in 
relation to existing populations) it is not surprising that prob- 
lems of integration have from time to time almost swamped the 
Australian programme. 

A study of the record of Canadian immigration since the war 
and of the operations of the Department at home and abroad can 
lead only to the conclusion that the structure of our immigra- 
tion policy is firmly rooted in an economic foundation. The 
fundamental fact of life for Canadians, as I mentioned before, 
is the necessity of expanding our population as quickly as pos- 
sible in order to reduce the heavy financial burden which we 
now pay for the privilege of remaining Canadians. The imposts 
born by every Canadian to meet the handicaps imposed on us by 
limited consumers, small industries, overwhelming communica- 
tion problems, outside defence commitments and severe climatic 
limitations are too obvious to need elaboration. If we are to re- 
main a nation, rather than become a forty-ninth state, we 
must have more people and as quickly as possible. Otherwise 
we may be forced to the regretable conclusion that our in- 
dependence is being too dearly bought, that some four million 
square miles of country is too big a mouthful for sixteen million 
people to chew. 

It seems to have escaped a great many Canadians, including 
some who should know better, that the primary consideration in 
expanding our population without throwing the existing economy 
into chaos, is to get people to work when they arrive, and to 
keep them working. Despite the cold winds of politics which 
may spring out of racial issues, it is inevitable that economics 
will take precedence over race. Migration never has taken place 
without pain, not even where the movement is as casual as it is 
into the United States. When the pressure becomes as great as 
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it has in Australia since the war the intensity of the pain result- 
ing from inadequate housing, unsuitable jobs and long periods of 
unemployment may threaten the whole programme. 

We are not like the Soviets who can shift a million people 
like so many cattle at the whim of a bureaucrat. If immigra- 
tion is to continue its constant flow, those who come to Canada 
must find suitable employment here, and a reasonable degree of 
happiness. That is why we shall continue to develop our im- 
migration on an “integration” basis and not on mass movements 
to remote settlements where happiness cannot be found for two 
or three generations. 

Immigration which functions on an integration basis is wholly 
dependent on the absorptive capacities of the existing economy. 
In 1913, with the population approximately half what it is to- 
day, the Canadian economy absorbed more than twice as many 
immigrants as were admitted to Canada last year. There is no 
use bewailing this falling off, or in blaming it on misguided 
government policy; it is a change which reflects the differing 
economic structure of the country. In the early years of the 
century Canada possessed a vast treeless grainfield, which 
awaited only the plow and the drill to produce food which had a 
ready market around the world. The capital investment which 
the immigrant required to get on with the job was considerably 
less than a thousand dollars. These days are long past. The 
immigrant who got his start fifty years ago with less than a 
thousand dollar investment would now need fifteen times as much 
capital to begin farming. In fact the same immigrant would 
need to spend a similar amount in order keep a new arrival 
profitably employed. In industry the investment required to 
create additional jobs is even higher than it is on the farm. 

These are the facts of the situation which make nonsense 
of some newspaper cries for a million immigrants a year. We 
cannot continue to get immigrants, and just as important, we 
cannot hold them, unless they are provided with work on an 
equitable basis with other Canadians. The immigrants we want, 
because they have the skills we need and will develop into useful 
and patriotic Canadian citizens, are now working in such stable 
economies as Britain, Germany and the Netherlands. Before 
they come to this country they seek assurance of employment 
and a chance to better themselves. If these are not forthcoming 
they will remain where they are. In general that assurance is 
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provided by friends and relatives who have gone before. After 
ten years of constant migration to this country there are few 
Europeans who contemplate emigration solely on the basis of 
Canadian official publicity or the word of an immigration officer. 
At this stage we are known by our deeds rather than our words. 

All this means that if we are to bring in immigrants to the 
maximum of the country’s economic absorptive capacity we shall 
have to select the skills we need and get the immigrant to the 
job when he arrives. This is a technical task which is handled 
by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and there 
is no doubt that a high degree of efficiency has been reached in 
estimating job vacancies in Canada and in selecting the people 
abroad who can fill them. Last winter’s unemployment in 
Canada was a real test of our selective and placement machinery, 
and judging by the very limited number of immigrants who were 
not placed in employment immediately, this machinery is func- 
tioning smoothly. 

An immigration policy which has as its major premise the 
immediate employment of new arrivals cannot be integrated very 
successfully into a parallel policy designed to bring in a certain 
proportion of Scots or Germans or Catholics every year. When 
a shipbuilder in Montreal or Collingwood wants a plater he doesn’t 
ask his nationality or his religion, but does he know his trade? 
If he does not his nationality or religion will not get him the job. 
It is true that certain broad objectives may be aimed at, but 
these must be kept very flexible if a high rate of successful 
immigration is to be maintained. 

And if the touchstone of our immigration policy is the eco- 
nomic compatibility of the New Canadian, what of the future 
of Canada’s culture and traditions? There is no doubt that the 
dual foundations of French and British culture are making way 
very slowly for a third footing which is European. In 1871 the 
first census taken after Confederation indicated that the British 
and French races taken together totalled 92 per cent. of the 
population. By 1911 they had dropped to 83 per cent. and in 
1931, 1941 and 1951 the proportion was constant at 80 per cent. 
However, since 1951 we have re-entered a period which cor- 
responds somewhat to the early years of the century. Recently 
the proportion of immigrants entering Canada who claim French 
or British origins has been little more than 30 per cent.; the 
balance have been almost all Europeans, mainly Dutch and 


German. 
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With the existing population distribution and the natural in- 
crease through birth it seems unlikely that our culture and 
traditions will undergo any violent revolution through European 
influence. On the other hand we may contemplate some evolu- 
tion, even on the basis of postwar experience. In culture, quality 
is usually more important than quantity, and in the last ten years 
the influence of non-French and non-British immigrants on our 
culture, particularly on the artistic level, has been both notable 
and, I believe, commendable. The fear of such influences is 
surely a kind of myopic provincialism; neither the British nor 
the French can claim an undiluted cultural blood-stream, and 
Canada, like both mother countries, can gain much from other 
traditions. 

And so we are left with the problem of the Canadian con- 
science. The prevention or limitation of the entry of Asiatics 
and of the group of peoples roughly designated “coloured” is not 
a fact which can be loosely tossed aside with the remark that 
“Oh, they wouldn’t want to come to a cold country like this any- 
way.” Many in fact would. As a matter of policy the Cana- 
dian government, with apparently the almost complete support 
of the Canadian people, bars or severely limits the immigration 
of Asiatics and Coloured people, not on the basis of individual 
merits, but wholly on the basis of race. We do so, I believe, on 
two entirely justifiable grounds, one concerned with the economic 
integration of the immigrant, and the other with his social and 
cultural evolution into an indigenous Canadian citizen. 

Civilization as it has been evolved in Canada is set on three 
foundations, one Western, one Christian and one industrial. In 
view of this circumstance it is neither surprising nor reprehen- 
sible that we should prefer to build our nation of people from 
similar climatic regions of the world whose backgrounds re- 
semble our own. The task of developing immigrants into un- 
qualified Canadian citizens has recently been pointed up by the 
Minister of Immigration, and the problem is no less real because 
his remarks were misconstrued. This task of becoming a Cana- 
dian is better understood by the immigrant himself than by the 
natural born Canadian, for the immigrant realizes that the pos- 
session of a landing card does not impart to him the knowledge 
and understanding of the country which is so necessary but 
which can be acquired only over a long period of time, and with 
infinite patience and hard work. Until such an adjustment is 
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made (and often it is not made in the first generation) the im- 
migrant does not achieve that sense of identity with Canada 
which he had formerly with his homeland. 

However there is a more fundamental problem than the mere 
economic and social adjustment described above. Where immi- 
grants are Europeans that adjustment is bound to come in the 
second or third generation, even if it fails of achievement in the 
first. But with the best will in the world it cannot be said that 
Canada’s experience with the integration of her Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Indian, Negro and other non-European immigrants has been 
a happy one. Undoubtedly Canadians of European origin must 
bear a major share of the responsibility for this failure. There 
is no doubt that on too many occasions we have compartmenta- 
lized our Christian principles and have treated these people as 
lesser breeds without the law. Partly because we have acted 
this way and partly because of the attitudes and beliefs of the 
non-European immigrants themselves these Canadian have re- 
mained, in spite of full citizenship, foreign islands in a Canadian 
sea. 

In a few instances it is true, non-European Canadians have 
transcended the bounds of race and culture through education. 
But only rarely has the final and most important step of inter- 
marriage been taken. I believe we must accept the fact that 
races which will not intermarry cannot merge and develop into 
a homogeneous nation, except with extreme difficulty. The 
presence of Chinatowns and similar settlements in Canada many 
generations after the forefathers of their present inhabitants 
came to this country is an abiding proof our own limitations, and 
consequently of the limitations of a non-restrictive immigration 
policy. We would be less than wise to perpetuate and intensify 
a problem of which we are already fully aware and unable to 
resolve. 

These I believe to be the hard facts of our immigration policy, 
facts which will not alter no matter who has the responsibility 
of writing the Immigration Act. Within this framework the 
government and the people of Canada must unite to meet the 
challenge of our underdeveloped four million square miles. If 
we are to grow into something beyond a frontier of America 
and an Arctic wasteland we shall need people, as many as we 
can handle and the best we can get. 
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A NEW COURSE IN INDONESIA? 


Justus M. van der Kroef* 


political and economic life have taken place, which promise a 

radically new development in national life. The chief causes 
of this new departure were the formation and the policies of the 
cabinet led by Burhanaddin Harahap, the staging of Indonesia’s 
first general elections for a national legislature and for a con- 
stituent assembly to draft a permanent Indonesian constitution. 
As a result of these two factors, a new maturity has been dis- 
played in the conduct of public affairs, manifesting itself in a 
lessening of the near xenophobic extremism which characterized 
Indonesian policies since the formation of Ali Sastroamijojo’s 
cabinet in 19538. An appreciation of the historic role of Hara- 
hap’s cabinet requires an understanding of the conditions of the 
country at the time when it took office. 

By the beginning of the summer of 1955 the stock of the 
Ali Satroamijojo government had reached an all time low. 
Domestic and foreign confidence in Indonesia’s chances for sur- 
vival as an independent state had declined. The coalition of 
parties forming the Ali cabinet was slowly falling apart. Wide- 
spread corruption, nepotism and graft, largely attributable to 
the policies of the Economic Affairs Minister, Iskaq Tjokroha- 
disurjo, hampered efforts at reform. The territorial commanders 
of Indonesia’s far flung army were growing increasingly restive 
under the high-handed measures of the Defense Minister, Iwa 
Kusumasumantri, who was moreover widely suspected of Com- 
munist sympathies. The significant increases in strength of the 
Indonesian Communist party during the Ali regime and the 
widely held impression that the premier’s own party, the National 
Indonesian Party (Partai Nasional Indonesia—PNI1), had effected 
some kind of rapprochement with the Communists, were par- 
ticularly troubling to the dominant Muslim parties in and out 
of the cabinet. Indonesia’s rapidly declining economy, the stag- 
gering increase in budgetary deficits, the inflationary pressure 
on prices, the inadequacy of the salaries of many groups, par- 


|r the past eight months, significant changes in Indonesian 
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ticularly of civil servants, which in turn increased the evils of 
official corruption, the worried tone of spokesmen for the West- 
ern estate groups, whose exports are a major support of the 
economy, the haphazard and inadequate organization of both 
private and public industrial development, and last but not least, 
the increasingly militant strike demands of radical labour groups, 
combined to give ground for predictions of a pending collapse. 

On the diplomatic front, the Ali cabinet could claim few 
successes. The significance of the Bandung Conference was, in 
the opinion of many Indonesian leaders, overbalanced by the 
failures of the Ali regime to negotiate a new economic and 
financial agreement with the Netherlands and by the defeat suf- 
fered in the United Nations while attempting to bring that body 
into Indonesia’s dispute with the Netherlands over the status of 
West New Guinea. Perhaps worst of all was the rapidly spread- 
ing atmosphere of debilitating suspicion and virulent dissent, and 
the wild accusations of treason and of foreign conspiracies 
directed against the country, all of which tended to be reflected 
in the waxing bitterness between the various political parties and 
in public life as a whole. 

Amid these problems the Ali cabinet steered an uncertain 
course, often making a virtue out of immobility and compromise. 
Despite an extensive cabinet reshuffle in the closing months of 
1954 the Ali regime continued to lose parliamentary support. 
What ultimately led to the cabinet’s fall on July 24, 1955, was 
the unwavering and near revolutionary opposition of leading 
army officers to the cabinet’s appointment of a new army chief 
of staff, Colonel Bambang Utoyo, and the dramatic refusal of the 
acting chief of staff, Colonel Zulkifli Lubis, to transfer his 
authority to Colonel Utoyo. Lubis’ ultimate victory, though 
from a strictly military standpoint inexcusable as an act of open 
insubordination, must be regarded as a victory for those groups 
in Indonesian life most committed to a rapid, rationalized and 
disciplined reconstruction of the country, largely along Western 
lines; groups, moreover, which were generally impatient of the 
xenophobic parade of slogans and revolutionary hysteria, coupled 
with the ineffective management of the country, which had 
tended to prevail during the Ali regime. In negotiating for a 
new cabinet, Vice-President Hatta significantly turned first to 
moderate elements within the PNI and the Masjumi (Muslim) 
party to see if a coalition cabinet from the leaders of these two 
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groups could be formed. Antagonism between the Masjumi 
and PNI during the Ali government had become so deep, how- 
ever, that this proved impossible. Ultimately the Masjumi par- 
liamentary leader, Harahap, succeeded in forming a coalition 
government with support from a dozen lesser parties, but ex- 
cluding representatives from the PNI and its more vehement 
allies. 

The new premier offered a seven-point programme. The 
first task, according to the premier, was to restore the moral 
authority of the government and public confidence in it, parti- 
cularly in connection with the leadership of the armed forces. 
Secondly, the cabinet would strive for the holding of the general 
elections according to the timetable set for them. Other points 
in his programme included the completion of legislation aiming 
at decentralization of government, measures to abolish inflation 
and to combat corruption, continued efforts to incorporate West 
New Guinea and the promotion of a foreign policy of co-opera- 
tion between the Asian-African nations, based on an active, in- 
dependent policy of peace. The Harahap regime moved swiftly 
to realize this programme. Almost simultaneously with its 
inauguration, the Harahap cabinet set out to clean house in the 
administrative and executive branches of government. On his 
last day in office, Djody Gondokusumo, Minister of Justice in the 
Ali Sastroamijojo cabinet was arrested and quickly brought to 
trial on charges of bribery. Iskaq Tjokrohadisurjo, Minister of 
Economic Affairs in the Ali cabinet, decided to travel in Europe, 
refusing to return to Indonesia to face an inquiry by the Justice 
Department concerning some of his private business transactions. 
Other members of the Ali cabinet, among them the Minister 
of Health and the Minister of Religious Affairs, have also been 
questioned about alleged misappropriations of funds. The Indo- 
nesian Vice-Consul in Penang, Malaya, and scores of other of- 
ficials, among them the heads of the Inspectorate of Commercial 
Affairs in Surabaya, East Java, and the chief of the Industrial 
Development Office for Central Java, have been arrested on 
charges of fraud, malfeasance, and corrupt dealings while in 
office. An emergency law to combat corruption was drafted, 
providing that anyone suspected of fraudulent activities would 
have to prove the source of his riches. Considerable opposition, 
both from parliament and from some of the lessor parties repre- 
sented in the cabinet, may, however, hold up the implementation 
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of the measure. On the other hand the recent revelations of 
Harahap’s Minister of Economic Affairs, I. J. Kasimo, that under 
the Ali regime the government was losing about one billion 
Rupiah per year in foreign exchange earnings because of the 
fraudulent manipulations of private exporters in collusion with 
government officials, have further indicated the need for drastic 
action. 

Restoring public confidence in government, particularly as 
regards the government’s position toward the leadership of the 
armed forces, was no easy matter. Colonel Lubis’ successful 
revolt caused alarm in many quarters that the army might usurp 
more authority than was its due in a democratic state. For 
example, shortly after the Harahap regime took office, leading 
army officers demanded to be consulted in deciding who would 
be the new Minister of Defense (Premier Harahap handled the 
Defense Department portfolio). In handling the military ques- 
tion, Harahap had one success in his re-appointment of the 
former army chief of staff, A. H. Nasution, to his old post. 
Nasution’s rehabilitation apparently met with the approval of a 
majority of the leading army officers, and, indirectly, was a 
vindication of the officers’ revolt of October 17, 1952. 

This may have been an unwise move in the long run, because 
in his capacity as Minister of Defence, Harahap was less success- 
ful in dealing with the AURI, the Indonesian Air Force. For 
some time before Harahap came to office, a conflict had been 
brewing between leading officers of the AURI, involving on the 
one hand the AURI chief of staff, Vice-Marshal Suryadarma, 
and on the other Vice-Commodore H. Suyono and associates. 
As a result of this conflict, Suyono and other officers resigned 
their posts during the Ali ministry. Suyono was subsequently 
brought before the High Military Court on unspecified charges. 
The Court dismissed the case against Suyono. Harahap, who in 
the meantime had succeeded Ali, decided to restore Suyono in 
rank, although Suryadarma plainly indicated his displeasure. 
When on December 14, 1955, Suyono was to be reinstated as 
Suryadarma’s second in command, in a ceremony attended by 
the premier himself, he was prevented from taking the oath on 
AURI’s banner because a group of recalcitrant AURI person- 
nel surrounded him with their sten guns and forced the banner 
guard to march away. In the meantime, President Sukarno 
refused to accept Suryadarma’s resignation and the AURI chief 
of staff stood pat, disclaiming any responsibility for the incident. 
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The conflict has not been resolved although the premier was 
determined to rehabilitate Suyono. Probably the most signific- 
ant consequence of the incident was the public reaction which 
showed overwhelming support for the premier’s stand, and re- 
vealed dissatisfaction with the antics of “a military cowboy 
state,” as one paper put it. If nothing else, the AURI incident 
has demonstrated to the Indonesians the need for strict civilian 
control of the military and the danger inherent in a near auton- 
omous position for the leadership of the armed forces. This 
position as demonstrated by the affair of Octber 17 and by the 
conduct of both Lubis and Suryadarma, is more and more coming 
to be understood as an anomaly. 

In no field of national rehabilitation could the Harahap 
cabinet claim such rapid successes as in economic life. Stringent 
supervision over export and import procedures and the elimina- 
tion of fraud and abuses have gone hand in hand with an effort 
to increase production, to stabilize the money supply and to 
reduce staggering budgetary deficits. The national deficit was 
3.5 billion Rupiah when the government took office. The deficit, 
according to a recent pronouncement of Professor Sumitro 
Djojohadikusumo, Minister of Finance, and one of the country’s 
ablest economists, has now been reduced to about two billion 
Rupiah. A balanced budget is expected for 1957. Most spec- 
tacular were Sumitro’s claims for the foreign exchange position 
of the Republic. When the Harahap government took over, 
foreign exchange credits had dropped to 1.473 million Rupiah, 
but by the end of November, 1955, they had risen to 2.501 
million Rupiah, without curtailing necessary imports. String- 
ent measures to combat inflation were also initiated, prices of 
gasoline and automobile parts were forced down, and distribu- 
tion procedures for agrarian exports and staples were improved. 
While foreign capital is welcome in Indonesia according to 
another recent cabinet statement, in principle foreign capital 
will be barred from enterprises of immediate national concern, 
such as public utilities, communications and transport. At the 
same time, a new agrarian law was contemplated to offer greater 
security to foreign estates and their landholdings. 

The cabinet’s heavy emphasis on good management, balanc- 
ing of the budget and proper allocation of limited resources did, 
however, not escape the criticism that long range developmental 
plans and the opening of new production facilities were being 
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neglected for the sake of parsimonious book-keeping. Such com- 
plaints have been voiced by the Dewan Ekonomi Indonesian Pusat 
(Central Economic Council of Indonesia - DEIP), a semi-official 
body of leading businessmen. The DEIP lauded the cabinet’s 
efforts to bring order into the anarchic chaos of export proced- 
ures and to eliminate corruption, but its spokesmen also felt 
that businessmen were too restricted by governmental insist- 
ence upon fiscal stability. In replying to these criticisms 
Sumitro pointed out that fiscal stability, a balanced budget, and 
a realistic curtailment of plans for over-extended expansion are 
in the best interests of long-range economic development in 
Indonesia. A sound gold reserve, a proper money supply, a 
favourable export, and a sharp eye for governmental expendi- 
tures—these are the classical principles of sound fiscal manage- 
ment to which Indonesia seemed to be returning under the 
Harahap regime. Sumitro’s approach is, for Indonesia, a be- 
lated if still welcome change. 

In its foreign policy, the Harahap government had some 
notable successes. Overcoming considerable opposition in the 
Netherlands, as well as irreconcilable elements in Indonesia itself, 
the Harahap regime suceeded in convening a special Dutch- 
Indonesian conference at the Hague in December, 1955, to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of further abrogating the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union and of replacing existing financial and econ- 
omic agreements between the two countries by new ones, more 
favourable to Indonesia. The conference also was to touch on 
the question of West New Guinea, on the understanding that 
each party retained its own position in the dispute. The dispute 
over West New Guinea has also been placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. In the meantime, the 
nations of the Afro-Asian bloc have given Indonesia vigorous 
support, to the embarrassment of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and their allies. Dutch and Indonesian intransigence 
has produced a deadlock on the issue, and in Indonesia the voices 
demanding more aggressive action have become louder and 
louder, the President himself joining in the chorus. The Irian 
issue has become intensely charged with emotional overtones, 
and the differences between the parties as to the correct pro- 
cedure to follow in resolving the conflict seriously embarrassed 
the Harahap cabinet. It is known that Harahap and his party 
favoured a moderate approach, but how long they might be able 
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to withstand the pressures from more extreme-minded quarters 
was an open question. 

The Harahap government made efforts to establish more 
cordial relations with nations that in recent years have been 
holding Indonesia at arms’ length. A good-will mission with 
Australia was exchanged in November, 1955, with the Austra- 
lian Minister of External Affairs, Richard Casey, visiting 
Indonesia and former Minister Mohammand Rum touring Aus- 
tralia. While Mr. Casey did not alter his country’s opposition to 
Indonesia’s claim to West New Guinea, he did express great 
sympathy for Indonesia’s efforts in economic development and 
indicated his government’s desire to assist Indonesia as much as 
possible under the Colombo plan. Rum, in turn, stressed the cor- 
diality of his discussions in Australia and reported on Australia’s 
interest in Indonesian tea production. New Zealand’s Minister of 
External Affairs, T. L. McDonald, visited Indonesia shortly after 
his Australian colleague’s departure and stated that his govern- 
ment also wished to provide assistance in the form of scholarships 
for Indonesian students under the Colombo plan. While these 
discussions and offers of aid do not indicate a marked alteration 
in the policies of these two Commonwealth members towards 
Indonesia, they do mark a change from the often chilly aloofness 
and covert hostility that has marred relations between them in 
the past. 

Other diplomatic achievements of the Harahap government 
were the conference with the mission from the Malayan Federa- 
tion, indicating increased co-operation in the future, and the 
negotiations with Japan to arrive at an adequate reparations 
settlement and an increase of trade between the two nations. 

Perhaps the chief reason why the Harahap cabinet will be 
remembered in history is its staging of Indonesia’s first national 
election for a parliament and a Constituent Assembly. For years 
cabinets promised such an election (the Ali cabinet set the date 
for February, 1955) but the opposition of groups fearful of losing 
their place in the appointed, provisional legislature, as well as the 
difficulties in constructing the election machinery repeatedly 
forced postponement. But on September 29, 1955, about forty 
million voters began to go to more than 93,000 polls, scattered 
over nearly a thousand islands, to cast their ballots for about a 
thousand candidates representing approximately 170 national 
and regional parties. By plane and ox-cart, by fishing trawler and 
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pedicabs, ballots were distributed and the electorate, about 50 
per cent. illiterate, was asked to indicate its choice on the ballot 
by piercing the symbol of the party of its choice with a pin. 
Instances of local fraud and violence are on record. In some 
areas voters were intimidated by civil servants to vote for a 
certain party. Elsewhere no secret balloting took place. Ata 
polling place in Central Java a woman drew a hand grenade when 
the electoral official asked for her registration card. In some dis- 
tricts in Central Java new elections were ordered, which led some 
voters to demand payment of fifty Rupiah for this extra “service.” 
Some parties which lacked funds hit on novel devices to obtain 
money. According to one report, the Communist Party in East 
Java organized the population to obtain sand from rivers, frogs, 
fish, empty bottles, old paper and the like, which were then sold 
for the benefit of the party. There have also been ugly rumours 
that during the Ali cabinet the machinery of the election was so 
“organized” that the premier’s party, the PNI, and its ally, the 
Communist Party, would emerge as victors, while Harahap’s 
Minister of Information confirmed reports that a secret fund 
existed in the Information Ministry during the Ali cabinet. Yet, 
by the large, the election results were almost certainly an accurate 
reflection of the electorate’s wishes and the same must be said 
for the results of the election for the Constituent Assembly, 
which began on December 15, 1955. 

With the results now nearly complete, it is possible to assess 
the electorate’s wishes. The PNI, which had been expected to run 
third or even fourth, emerged, surprisingly, as the victor with 
about 8.1 million votes. The Masjumi party, generally regarded as 
the favourite, came in second, with about 7.9 million votes. The 
Nahdatul Ulama, a conservative Muslim group which earlier had 
split off from the Masjumi and represents the core of Islamic 
orthodoxy, obtained about 6.6 million votes in third place. The 
Indonesian Communist Party ran fourth with a little over six 
million votes. Influential parties before the election like the 
Socialists, the Muslim PSII (United Indonesia Islam Party) and 
the internally divided PIR, suffered disastrous defeats, while all 
other parties, except the first four named above, virtually lost 
their reason for existence. Although these results undoubtedly 
will clear the political air, the defeat of the Masjumi, which had 
generally been expected to win handsomely, has troubled many 
observers. The repudiation of the Masjumi and the Socialist Party, 
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both regarded as most pro-Western, “rational,” and least inclined 
to pursue xenophabic ends, and the strong showing of the PNI 
and the ultra-orthodox Nahdatul Ulama, have been interpreted as 
an endorsement by the electorate of those groups which are 
champions “against all sorts of modernisms that are feared.” The 
good showing of the Communists can be interpreted the same way, 
since they ran on an ultra-nationalist, popular-front platform, 
allying themselves with the PNI. But since no single party 
received a clear public mandate a new coalition cabinet, including 
representatives of both PNI and the Masjumi, has become in- 
evitable and exploratory discussions between these two parties 
and the Nahdatul Ulama have been held with increasing frequ- 
ency in the past few months. Since both Muslim members of 
this potential coalition are strongly anti-Communist it does not 
seem likely that the Communist Party will be represented, al- 
though its indirect influences on the cabinet, through the PNI, 
will remain considerable for some time. 

A bitter controversy is expected to arise over the future form 
of the national legislature, the Masjumi favouring a bicameral 
legislature, with a Senate that closely represents regional inter- 
ests, the PNI and the PKI favouring a unicameral legislature, 
which will give them the greatest influence by sheer numbers. 
(Almost everywhere outside Java in the election, the Masjumi 
ran ahead of the PNI and the PKI.) There is also the problem of 
the near paranoiac hysteria that holds some Indonesian political 
leaders in its grip, finding expression in continuous, wild and im- 
probable accusations of foreign plots designed to overthrow the 
government. Though in many ways an able leader and astute 
tactician, Indonesia’s President Sukarno has perhaps been the 
chief purveyor of such rumours, reiterating in public speeches 
during the past two years that he has documents showing the 
existence of a foreign-inspired subversive plot against the 
country, including, as he declared most recently in November, 
1955, a “short-range” and a “long-range plan” for the destruc- 
tion of the Republic. No confirmation has thus far been forth- 
coming, and in the press it has been repeatedly alleged that the 
documents in the President’s possession are forgeries. Still the 
rumours, and the unrest that they create, go on. It is against 
the background of this uneasy climate that the work of the 
Harahap cabinet takes on an added significance and that the 
forces which supported its work give promise of a new and more 
stable course in the future. 
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DEMOCRACY IN WORLD POLITICS. By Lester B. Pearson. 1955. 
(Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. ix, 123pp. $2.75.) 


The brevity of Mr. Pearson’s book is no measure of its in- 
sight and wisdom. The author is concerned with discussing the 
attitudes and policies best calculated to further democracy in 
international relations. In doing so he quickly reviews the major 
features of contemporary world politics. Of these two stand 
out beyond all others: serious collisions now are between civiliza- 
tions rather than between national states; and societies today can 
commit suicide more quickly and effectively than has ever been 
possible before in human history. 

These two stark facts, with their many implications, have 
accentuated the tensions and difficulties of international politics. 
Mr. Pearson discusses them with reference to his main belief 
that the goal to seek is the achievement of democracy in inter- 
national relations. To the term democracy he gives the simple 
and traditional meaning of government by consent. The rules 
for the control of international conduct should be those reached 
by agreement. The task of devising them brings into play the 
most difficult art of politics, but it is the art that for generations 
the free and democratic states of the world have been striving to 
perfect and that now for their own survival they must extend to 
the international sphere. On them rests the prime responsibility 
of applying what they have hitherto learned in cultivating the 
democratic method to the complex and grave problems of inter- 
national politics. It implies a tireless pursuit of peace between 
civilizations in threatened collision, and it also implies a special 
strategy for dealing with the miscellaneous disputes that re- 
peatedly occur throughout the world. The West must strive to 
localize these disputes, and by every expedient reduce general 
tensions and passions. It must reject the use of a maximum 
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deterrent except to forestall a maximum attack. It must resort 
to force in a massive way only to defend its civilization, precisely 
as within the democratic state force is used only to protect the 
national community. 

In developing his argument Mr. Pearson regrets that the 
two world wars of the present century were fought as crusades. 
Thus it became impossible to stop either of them short of total 
victory; it became impossible to use methods of conciliation, and 
the prolonged pursuit of total victory brought revolutionary and 
disastrous dislocations into human society. He is right that 
“even in the midst of war we should keep our eyes, not only on 
military victory, but also on long-term objectives that go beyond 
the period of hostilities.” Yet, alas, it seems impossible, once a 
major war has begun, to prevent its becoming a crusade for 
victory. In this matter many a reader will be more pessimistic 
than is Mr. Pearson. A modern war brings into play, not merely 
bombing planes, but mechanisms of propaganda, and soon the 
war itself masters the combatants. A war cannot be conducted 
like a tennis match wherein each contestant is presumably master 
of his play within the rules of the game. The nature of modern 
society, with its organized masses and their passions, determines 
a different pattern of conduct. Sir Harold Butler, one of the 
British civil servants who at the beginning of the first world war 
was responsible for devising the blockade of Germany, tells in 
his reminiscences how at the outset the blockade was half- 
hearted. “The idea of total war, of using every conceivable 
means to destroy the enemy’s will to fight, to inflict the utmost 
damage on him regardless of ulterior consequences, had not 
dawned on anybody in Whitehall or anywhere else in England. 
Most people still clung vaguely to the gentlemanly canons of 
eighteenth-century warfare, unaware that we had entered upon 
a much more barbaric age. In time the Germans taught them 
their mistakes, as they did again in 1940.” Modern war be- 
comes a crusade because the will and passions of the masses 
have to be involved for its prosecution at all. 

Some of the author’s most discerning comments deal with 
what he considers to be now the most effective unit of foreign 
policy and strategy, the coalition of states. Never before in 
peace has there been such close co-operation between independ- 
ent states, and co-operative techniques are consequently more 
vital than ever. The intimacy and strength of collaboration 
between the free nations is their real defence against Russian 
aggression, because the Russians are determined to concen- 
trate upon what they view as inevitable fissures in the capitalist 
world. They assume that at bottom their opponents are actuated 
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by such separate and selfish material interests that in their align- 
ments they are bound to exhibit cleavages, and these the Krem- 
lin must exploit at all costs. 

In a coalition there is abundant scope for the procedures and 
technique of democracy. Indeed they are imperative for its 
ultimate success. It is impossible in a coalition to enforce a 
policy regarded as unjust by an important minority, and united 
action must be derived from a full and frank debate. Here are 
the conditions that prevail in a democratic state, and here too 
are the peculiar and sometimes acute difficulties which they 
involve. But whatever the difficulties, the stakes of success or 
failure are great, for they may involve the fate of civilization. 
The really effective coalition for the long pull must be something 
more than a military alliance; it must, in order to be enduring, 
develop some real sense of a cohesive community, with instances 
of co-operation in many spheres other than the purely military. 
The meaning of this fact for NATO is manifest. 

Mr. Pearson deals astutely if briefly with some of the main 
questions that arise in this necessary attempt to wed demo- 
racy to diplomacy. He admits the immense difficulty of pursu- 
ing fruitful negotiation when a blare of publicity accompanies 
every step in the process. He would prefer that more diplo- 
macy was left to the diplomats, who can quietly go about their 
task without the anxious retinue of press and radio people who 
follow the heads of governments. But he accepts the fact that 
there is a publicity element in the working of democracy which 
cannot be avoided, and he is much less disposed than Walter 
Lippmann to attribute the major diplomatic blunders of the 
West to democratic methods. The non-democratic states have 
made greater blunders. 

There is much else in this book to command attention, not 
least of all a discerning appraisal of the United Nations in the 
world situation and a ready appreciation of the Commonwealth 
as a bridge of understanding between the West and Asia. The 
view is maintained that the Commonwealth is one answer to 
the propaganda of Russia in Asia that the West has nothing to 
offer but technology. The book throughout is written in an easy, 
unpretentious style, but it cuts to the heart of contemporary 
international issues and its diagnosis rests on good sense and 
intimate knowledge. 


University of Toronto ALEXANDER BRADY 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS. By Max Beloff. 
1955. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 134pp. $3.00) 


Mr. Max Beloff, is peculiarly well equipped to attempt a re- 
assessment of de Tocqueville’s celebrated dictum that “foreign 
politics demand scarcely any of those qualities which a demo- 
cracy possesses; and they require, on the contrary, the perfect 
use of almost all those faculties in which it is deficient.” It is 
sometimes forgotten that these words when published over a 
century ago were less in the nature of a verdict upon the past 
than a hypothesis which had yet to be tested by events. But as 
Mr. Beloff remarks, there is now ample material with which to 
appraise their adequacy. In these four lectures, delivered at 
the Johns Hopkins University in November, 1954, he re-examines 
the problem whether “there is an inherent incompatibility be- 
tween democratic government, as such, and success in the sphere 
of external relations.” (p.25) He draws partly on British, 
Australian and French, but mainly on American, experience. 

Mr. Beloff ranges over the American scene with ease and 
familiarity, and an understanding not too common in British 
observers—although this is less a disparagement of their insight 
than a comment on the balance of payments. He does not hector 
his hosts for the infirmities of their Constitution, nor does he 
bore or infuriate them by urging the advantages of Cabinet 
Government. Such restraint is due as much to discernment as 
to that politeness becoming a transatlantic visitor. For Mr. 
Beloff, as well as insisting (in a striking concluding passage) 
that it is the historian’s duty to inquire into precisely those 
issues which his audience deems distasteful or closed, is too 
conversant with the Washington scene to exaggerate the conse- 
quences of the separation of powers. 

He is more concerned to draw attention to less discussed and 
(it may be) more deadly dangers. He writes: “Given the 
nature of modern arms and modern warfare, the major institu- 
tional aspect of the whole problem of democratic foreign policy 
has come to be that of the relations between the civilian and 
military components of government.” (pp. 84-5) Mr. Beloff does 
not intend by this to evoke crude stereotypes of “Pentagon 
control”—although Mr. Eisenhower’s firm rejection of the 
advice to launch a tactical atomic air-strike in support of the 
beleaguered forces at Dien Bien Phu suggests, even more for- 
cibly than the dismissal of MacArthur, the importance of hav- 
ing a President who can look his military in the eye and say 
“No.” What Mr. Beloff has in view is the fact “that the military 
mind rightly trained to make decisions in the field on the basis 
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of intelligence that must be imperfect in most cases, is particu- 
larly prone to under-estimate the complexity of the task involved 
in making decisions where a political as well as a military ele- 
ment is involved.” (p. 86) 

He is right to be worried about this. The implications are 
not unrecognized by the Services, and West Point, Annapolis and 
the new Air Force college are or will be seeking, through courses 
in international politics and the like, to make each graduate as 
much at ease in a conference at the State Department as on the 
quarterdeck or in the cockpit. There remains, however, the 
disturbing possibility that this necessarily thin gloss will conceal 
the difficulty rather than remove it. Will not the senior officer, 
his judgment fortified and perhaps distorted by brief exposure 
to a South-East Asia “area-study,” be more prone than ever to 
enter the decision-making process at those points where military 
and political consideration intersect? Will not his civilian 
counterparts be less inclined to resent his intrusion? 

The difficulty will no doubt be intensified by another prob- 
lem which, while mentioned by Mr. Beloff in passing, does not 
receive the fuller consideration it deserves. It is the problem of 
how to maintain in the face of pseudo-egalitarian pressures a 
foreign service which is unashamedly an élite and therefore 
equal to the tasks of Cold War diplomacy. Perhaps the replace- 
ment of the essay by the “true-or-false” type question on the 
examination by which new entrants to the State Department are 
secured may do more injury to American foreign policy (and 
hence to the Free World) than all the bombs in the Soviet 
Union’s thermonuclear arsenal. 


The University of Toronto JAMES EAYRS 


THE GREAT INFLATION 1939-51. By A. J. Brown. 1955. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Oxford. xiv, 321pp.) 


Like a forest fire, inflation is today destroying the value of 
money in every country. Economists argue not about its exist- 
ence, but whether it is creeping or galloping. To damp its rav- 
ages, national banks increase interest rates and sell bonds to the 
money market. What could be more timely than a book defining 
inflation, analysing its causes and reflecting on the possibility of 
controlling it? 

Professor A. J. Brown does not unfortunately provide a 
panacea for the present imminent problem. His cool analysis of 
the years from 1939 to 1951 attributes most of the blame for 
inflation to war and reconstruction, to consequent increases in 
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speculative demand (abetted by higher costs of shipping and 
insurance) and only lastly to “the bias in most economies to- 
wards inflation, in all times of fairly full employment, of factor 
prices and prices of finished goods.” 

Canadians, possibly over-impressed by the importance of the 
U.S. economy, will miss from Professor Brown’s analysis men- 
tion of the Marshal Plan and other postwar schemes to maintain 
in peace the agricultural prices and full employment of the North 
American economy expanded by wartime Lend Lease. European 
fears of hyper-inflation and their flights from cash, price con- 
trols and other war measures no doubt added tinder to the in- 
flationary flames, but for North American readers, turning to 
history to throw light on present problems, more analysis and 
advice could have been directed to governmental fiscal policies 
and to the actions of their central banks. 


University of Western Ontario GORDON HUSON 


Sir ANTHONY EDEN. By Alan Campbell-Johnson. 1955. 
(London: Robert Hale; Toronto: McGraw-Hill. 272pp. 
$4.00) 


In depicting the life of a man who has played an active—and 
often leading—part in world affairs, a biographer is at once 
faced with a fundamental question: How much of the back- 
ground should be included in the picture? The problem is acute 
in the case of so eminent a figure as Anthony Eden, who for more 
than thirty years has played his part upon a stage of Wagnerian 
proportions. In such a setting biography can easily be swamped 
in history, or the background may be deliberately subdued to 
the point where the central figure appears thin and inadequately 
supported. 

Alan Campbell-Johnson has avoided both these extremes; 
the thread of Eden’s story runs clear and unbroken through the 
pattern. But the effort to keep the work within the covers of 
a single volume has necessitated savage chopping of many items. 
Thus, for instance, the formation of NATO, the Korean war, the 
Indo-Chinese settlement and other interesting topics have had 
to be dismissed with little more than brief references. This 
produces a certain abruptness in the narrative—as does the 
occasional “‘flash-back” which disturbs the chronological march 
of events—but with these perhaps unavoidable reservations the 
book is a very rewarding study of the man and the period. 
There is, for example, among the many phases of Eden’s seem- 
ingly “inevitable” progress from the back benches to No. 10 
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Downing Street, an excellent, condensed report on the basic 
elements of the Phoenix-like rise of WEU from the ruins of 
EDC. 

The author’s treatment is sympathetic, although the former 
political secretary to Sir Archibald Sinclair directs many a level- 
eyed look at his Conservative subject. There are frequent 
references to Eden’s lack of oratorical colour, but the final ver- 
dict is in favour of his “penny-plain speaking’’: he is not found 
guilty of “the delivery of platitudes.” 

The reader is struck by the similarity of the problems that 
have beset Eden during his long years in office. One of the 
earliest diplomatic tasks before him was disarmament, with 
which he is still wrestling. As with any participant in British 
foreign policy, of course, the balance of power in Europe has 
been his lifelong concern. It is notable, too, that the man who 
engineered the Anglo-Egyptian agreement in 1938 was still on 
hand to terminate it in 1954. Again, his early strivings with the 
problems of the League of Nations have not been changed in 
principle by their removal to the United Nations. 

The high praise of Eden’s abilities is largely in the form of 
quotations—generously from his admirers, significantly from 
his opponents. But the most effective commentaries, as inevit- 
ably they must, come from appraisals of Eden’s accomplish- 
ments. Well documented is his outstanding success, despite 
occasional set backs, as a Member of Parliament as well as a 
diplomat of world stature. 

The book is not overly critical of the other personages who 
impinge on Eden’s career. In fact everyone comes off rather 
well, with the possible exception of Mr. Dulles and his “emo- 
tional’ Congress—an exception not entirely undeserved in the 
light of the fate of “massive retaliation” and “agonizing re- 
appraisal.” . 

As with any book dealing with a figure in the full flood of 
fast-moving events, it must have been a temptation to Mr. 
Campbell-Johnson to delay publication just one more week, so to 
speak, in order to include the latest developments. 

The writer has, however, appropriately closed the volume 
with Sir Anthony’s assumption of the Prime Ministership. It 
is to be hoped that this, the author’s second book on Eden, will 
be followed in due course by a third. It should, by reason of 
the trend of current history, prove even more engrossing. 

The work is generously illustrated with photographs which 
already have taken on historic value. 


Victoria, B.C. BriAN A. Torin 
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A Drary WITH LETTERS, 1931-1950. By Thomas Jones. 1954. 
(Toronto: Oxford. xiv, 582pp.) 


Many readers of Thomas Jones’ Diary will regret that it in- 
cludes little general comment on the tragic events of the years 
from 1931 to 1950. Only the Flexner letters contain analyses 
of world events that present a general view of the prewar atmos- 
phere in America and Europe. The other correspondents, and 
Jones himself, write mainly on the day to day aspects of events 
during those convulsive years, and there is much vigorous and 
amusing comment on a great many personalities of recent 
decades. The Diary is a significant historical document despite 
the lack of general comment and major revelations; the com- 
ments of Jones and his correspondents form an important kind of 
the primary materials from which political history eventually 
is written. 

The diarist has had the good fortune as a member of the 
Cabinet secretariat (1916-31), and subsequently as secretary of 
the Pilgrim Trust, to know intimately very many personages, 
including four Prime Ministers, the Webbs, the Shaws, and 
J. B. Bickersteth of Toronto, for example; he has also had con- 
tact with Chamberlain, Churchill and Ribbentrop, and he met 
Hitler twice. Jones regularly frequented the great houses where 
the political world congregated socially—Cliveden, for example, 
the Astor house. In view of so wide an acquaintanceship, the 
Diary contains great variety of comment on very many subjects. 
Fortunately, Mr. Jones is both intelligent and judicious. He 
knows that a diary too often is a depositary for an over-active 
ego, and there is little evidence in this published portion of his 
papers that he ever forgets the validity of that proposition. 
Department of History, University of Toronto 


W. W. PIEPENBURG 


COMMONWEALTH STOCKTAKING. By L. St. Clare Grondona. 
1953. (London, Toronto: Butterworth. xxiv, 389pp. $7.00) 


In this volume L. St. Clare Grondona has set himself the 
task of surveying the supply of essential commodities within 
the British Commonwealth and of analyzing its shipping, bank- 
ing and insurance services. This is an imposing task and one 
which has been accomplished with considerable distinction. Sta- 
tistical surveys can be and often are dull. And here we have 
statistics by the bushel basket. But neither in their substance 
nor their presentation are these statistics dull. In terse and 
clear prose the author sums up his findings on all major com- 
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modities produced in the Commonwealth from grains to petro- 
leum. Included conveniently in each section are readable charts 
containing a breakdown of production figures. But St. Clare 
Grondona goes beyond mere statistics, for he also offers advice 
on how and where the Commonwealth can increase production 
in certain necessary commodities. In an introduction Viscount 
Bruce of Melbourne observes that this survey should be widely 
studied by parliamentarians, manufacturers and economists in the 
Commonwealth. Those who make our economic policy would be 
well advised to heed this advice. 

University of Toronto PATRICK C. T. WHITE 


NEW ZEALAND. The British Commonwealth, Vol. 4. By J. L. 
Robson. 1954. (London: Stevens. 384pp.) 


New Zealand was, as everyone knows, a pioneer in social 
security legislation, in the development of simple land law and 
the invention of the office of the Public Trustee, and in family 
law. It was also remarkably slow to alter the cumbersome and 
inappropriate criminal law of England and even now it retains 
such archaic devices as grand and special juries. It remains the 
least anxious of all the countries of the Commonwealth to pro- 
vide its constitutional structure with the full apparatus of auto- 
nomy which has been open to it since 1931. 

No mere description of its legal system will answer the 
questions which arise from these circumstances. But they are 
questions of importance and interest to students of comparative 
law and comparative government. It has been the general in- 
tention of Professor Keeton’s series on the development of the 
laws and constitutions of the countries of the Commonwealth 
to provide the answers to such questions. Dr. Robson’s volume 
on New Zealand, is the fourth to appear (the volumes on Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, and India having preceded it). Such works are 
liable to suffer from the diffuseness and intractability of their 
material which in most cases requires the inclusion of the work 
of several authorities. But Dr. Robson and his specialist editors 
have functioned as an admirable team; the work is well held 
together, well written, and only slightly marred by repetition. 

The great virtue of the present work is that it gives to New 
Zealand’s legal system, which is pretty well known, a compact 
but sophisticated treatment in which enough is said about the 
political pressures which led to particular measures to make 
them intelligible. At the same time, and this is the most valu- 
able part of the book, they reveal how the courts interpreted 
these novel legal expedients. New Zealand legislation contained 
a substantial challenge to the individualist assumptions of the 
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common law, and while the courts did not always accept the 
intentions of the legislature with enthusiasm, they did interpret 
it with more sympathy than English or American courts would 
have done. In dealing with the conceptual problems posed by 
statutes well in advance of most other countries, so that there 
was not much help to be got from experience elsewhere, New 
Zealand judges seem, on the evidence presented, to have shown 
moderation, balance, and skill. Sir John Salmond is the best 
known of them, but he does not seem to have occupied a lonely 
eminence. 

As with the other works in this series, this book deals only 
briefly with constitutional law and constitutional history. Its 
purpose has been rather to deal with the whole body of New 
Zealand law, and this it does admirably. 


McGill University J. R. MALLORY 


THE MULTI-RACIAL COMMONWEALTH—Proceedings of the Fifth 
Unofficial Commonwealth Relations Conference held at La- 
hore, Pakistan, March 1954. By Nicholas Mansergh. 1955. 
(London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. xii, 175pp. 
21s.) 

In this volume Professor Mansergh has given us a clear and 
incisive analysis of the proceedings of the Fifth Unofficial Com- 
monwealth Relations Conference held at Lahore in March 1954. 
The scope of the Conference was broad, for the delegates there 
discussed not only economic and social problems but also foreign 
affairs and the cold war. General agreement was reached by 
the delegates on the need to raise the standard of living of the 
underdeveloped members of the Commonwealth. This spirit of 
agreement did not, however, carry over into debates on foreign 
policy. Here the older members of the Commonwealth differed 
sharply with the Asian delegates, with the former arguing that 
communism could only be checked by armed regional alliances 
associated with the United States, and the latter insisting that 
such alliances only increased tensions in an already sadly divided 
world. Yet despite the differences which arose there was over- 
all agreement on the necessity for continued Commonwealth 
consultation and co-operation. 

In summarizing this record, Professor Mansergh has shown 
both wisdom and insight. His interpretation and analysis of 
the papers given is balanced and judicious. And if some of the 
opinions expressed at Lahore seem ill-founded now, it is only 
because judgments made a year ago are not necessarily valid 
today. 


University of Toronto P. C. T. WHITE 
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THE HOLSTEIN PAPERS. VOL. 1: MEMOIRS AND POLITICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS. Edited by Norman Rich and M. H. Fisher. 1955. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; Toronto: Mac- 
millan. xvii, 216pp. $5.00) 


The first of two projected volumes of Holstein’s papers 
brings together the various essays and reminiscences that Hol- 
stein set down from time to time on a number of topics, ranging 
from his recollections of his early days in St. Petersburg to his 
reflections on the causes of Anglo-German hostility. The total 
impression left by this volume is a curious one. There is little 
in it to confirm the impression of Holstein as a persistent in- 
triguer, exercising a baleful influence on German foreign policy 
for nearly two decades. Indeed, if one took them at face value, 
his explanations would suggest that he was almost a bystander, 
giving occasional advice on secondary matters but never deter- 
mining any final decisions. That is certainly not the complete 
picture and it is something of a disappointment to find here 
rather a series of footnotes to German diplomacy than anything 
much in the way of substantive revelations. Yet the footnotes 
themselves are interesting and revealing. If their tone is often 
at the level of rather petty gossip about personalities, they still 
offer revealing glimpses of those personalities, and not least of 
Bismarck, whose personal traits are discussed by Holstein with- 
out evident malice but certainly without flattery. Strongest of 
all is the impression of pettiness, not merely with respect to 
Holstein, but with regard also to most of the leading figures on 
whom he comments. And the more one studies the period dealt 
with here, the stronger grow one’s suspicions that this impres- 
sion is only too justified. One of the horrifying things about the 
diplomacy preceding the first world war is the levity of states- 
men, and not least of German statesmen, in their use of the 
tremendous power at their disposal, and their recklessness in 
seeking minor triumphs without any regard to the deeper long 
range effects. Perhaps Holstein was not the worst of them, but 
on the evidence of this book he shared such faults to the full. 


Toronto EpGAR MCINNIS 


THE FORMATION OF THE SOVIET UNION: COMMUNISM AND 
NATIONALISM 1917-1923. By Richard Pipes. 1954. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press. xii, 355pp. $6.50) 


The Russian Research Center of Harvard University has 
published a number of meaty contributions to knowledge of the 
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U.S.S.R. Dr. Richard Pipes’ Formation of the Soviet Union: 
Communism and Nationalism 1917-1923 (Number 13 of the 
RRC Studies) is without question the most lucid description of 
the nationalist revolutionary upheavals following the October 
revolution so far offered in English, or for that matter, perhaps 
in any language. This extensively and carefully documented book 
is much more than a detailed account of events in the non-Great 
Russian areas of the disintegrating Empire of the Tsars. It is 
a sound analysis of the background of nationalist and patriotic 
aspiration of the disparate ethnic minorities living in the “prison 
of the nations.” That the author is fully at home with his 
complex subject is particularly well shown by the incisive man- 
ner in which he deals with the devious manoeuvering of the 
Bolshevik leaders in respect to the tide of nationalism that 
flowed over the old empire. The line of the Communist Party 
was, and still is, aimed at firm centralized control from the sum- 
mit—Russian Moscow. Bolshevik opportunism and expediency, 
aided by deplorable political foolishness on the part of the Whites 
and their Western supporters, made it relatively easy to beguile 
the often naive and inexperienced protagonists of the ethnic 
movements, and then to enlist their more or less enthusiastic 
support for the monolithic political entity of the new Union. 
Such a desirable solution of the minority question was, of course, 
inevitable in the eyes of Communist doctrinaires. If the ulti- 
mate utopia was to be a supranational world-wide Soviet polity, 
then the beginnings of such an order of things had to be made in 
the areas within immediate reach. In the borderlands of the old 
empire the Communists fully achieved their aim; they consoli- 
dated their position and set their sights on goals further afield. 


The University of British Columbia J. ST. CLAIR-SOBELL 


THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMUNIST AUTOCRACY: POLITICAL OPPOSI- 
TION IN THE SOVIET STATE, FIRST PHASE 1917-1922. By 
Leonard Schapiro. 1955. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press; published for The London School of Econ- 
omics and Political Science. xvii, 397pp.) 


Writers on Soviet Russia, whether biographers of Stalin or 
students of Soviet medicine, are tempted to retell the whole 
history of the Russian Revolution which they find always en- 
meshed with their subjects. Nor does Mr. Schapiro resist this 
temptation though he warns, “I hope I shall not be reproached 
for not writing a history of the Russian Revolution.” Much old 
ground is covered though it is illuminated with a fresh and 
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scholarly light. The author is at his best when he sticks to 
his original purpose of describing the dissensions among the 
Communists and particularly the radical opposition parties. The 
Right and the Left Social Revolutionaries, the Mensheviks and 
such little known groups as the Anarchists, Maximalists, the 
Revolutionary Communists, which are blurred over in most 
accounts, are brought into sharp focus. The author regards the 
disagreements on trade unionism as the fundamental dissension 
within the Communist Party, and its elimination, the basis of the 
Party’s monolithic nature. 

The portrait of the leading protagonists is uneven. The SR 
leaders, Chernov and Spiridonova, are hurried over. The Men- 
shevik leader, Tsereteli, is entirely omitted. But the picture of 
a demigogic, irascible Bukharin, so different from the usual 
portrait of a good-natured, withdrawn man, is startling and 
logical. 

The author’s thesis that Lenin wished to absorb some of the 
more radical dissident groups into the Party, is contradicted 
by Lenin’s orders for drastic purges of those who had joined 
the Communists from other parties. Nor was Lenin incon- 
sistent with Marxism in desiring a single-party government, if 
we consider Marx’s treatment of Bakunin in the First Inter- 
national. “Land and Liberty” (1862) was not the first revo- 
lutionary organization (p. 2); the Decembrists had equivalent 
societies fifty years earlier. 


University of British Columbia CYRIL BRYNER 


YEAR OF DECISIONS. Vol. 1, Memoirs by Harry S. Truman. 1955. 
(New York, Toronto: Doubleday. xi, 596pp. $5.75) 


Readers will turn to Mr. Truman’s account of the first year 
of his presidency in the hope of finding new light on public 
affairs and on the man himself. In both respects the book is 
helpful and rewarding, but not completely satisfying. The 
former president is generally frank, except for certain omitted 
material “which cannot be made available for many years, per- 
haps for many generations,” but he is not reflective. He is 
proud, and rightly so, of the general correctness of the innumer- 
able decisions he had to make on such short notice, but his 
generalizations about these decisions usually amount to stale 
clichés. 

During the period of transition Mr. Churchill sometimes 
wondered who ruled in Washington. In the long run Mr. Tru- 
man ruled, but what about those first weeks when the vital 
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decisions in central and eastern Europe were made and when 
American troops were being pulled out? On whose advice did 
the new president rely, and how were decisions made? This 
book does not take us very far behind the scenes. We note 
that Mr. Truman was suspicious of Churchill’s use of “old power 
politics” in the eastern Mediterranean, but fortunately such 
dangerous naiveté was shed in later months. 

The mystery of how the little man from Independence, Mis- 
souri, became such a big president is also left unsolved. We 
are given some clues. He was always a “heavy reader,” espe- 
cially of history, although we are not told what books he read, 
or whether he read very deeply. He liked people, and liked to 
get along with them, but this explains the county judge and 
senator better than the chief executive. He loved politics and 
understood the political game in all its ramifications. Certainly 
this is a major clue, for it is the good politician who knows what 
it is possible to accomplish, and the means to go about the task. 
Yet training in the Pendergast machine is not the most obvious 
apprenticeship for the presidency at a time when the American 
role in world affairs shifted more rapidly than ever before or 
after. Mr. Truman tells his story “without any introspective 
trimmings,” and we are still left wondering where he got the 
qualities that were so valuable to this country and the world in 
the years following 1945. 


University of Toronto G. M. CRAIG 


THE PROSPECTS FOR COMMUNIST CHINA. By W. W. Rostow. 
1954. (New York: John Wiley. xx, 379pp. $5.00) 


This timely survey by a group of social scientists under the 
supervision of Professor W. W. Rostow, a well-known economic 
historian and Director of the China Project at the Center for 
International Studies at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
is by far the most useful single-volume reference on Communist 
China. Asa handbook, it is well-documented and full of digested 
economic data. The analyses in the three major portions of the 
book—internal conditions in Communist China, Sino-Russian rela- 
tions, and China’s economic prospects—are in general dispas- 
sionate, critical and closely reasoned. The chapters on the 
Chinese economy are particularly valuable to experts. 

Despite a relatively high degree of objectivity, the author’s 
analyses and reasoning are occasionally shackled by his western 
point of view. For instance, while much of his analysis of Sino- 
Soviet relations is logical or plausible, he is reluctant to admit 
the partial, perhaps basic, truth in the Communist view that 
the interests of the U.S.S.R. and China are by and large parallel. 
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With the exception of the 19th century, China’s invaders all 
came from the great northern steppe and her need for security 
along her northern frontier has been a historic one. It was 
not until after 1949 that conditions for the establishment of a 
“permanent” peace along the Sino-Soviet boundary, which is the 
longest in the world, have begun to exist. This basic geopolitical 
factor, along with ideological identity, seems to be the chief 
reason for China’s lean-to-one-side policy, especially in a world 
bitterly divided into two camps. A long-term peace with China 
seems equally advantageous to the U.S.S.R., in view of China’s 
rapidly improving power status and her potential leadership in 
a continent more “congenial”? to Communist expansion. A re- 
versal of the Czarist policy towards China seems to have been 
in the making, as may be evidenced from the Sino-Soviet treaties 
of February, 1950, and October, 1954, whereby the U.S.S.R. has 
relinquished nearly all her economic privileges acquired in 1945 
in Manchuria and Chinese Turkestan. The possibility of the 
emergence in Asia of something like the 49th parallel in North 
America, with much greater significance in world politics, should 
not be ruled out in any comprehensive study of Communist China. 

In his final conclusions the author seems to have somewhat 
under-estimated the endurance of the Chinese peasantry and 
agricultural economy. The fact that China has undergone one 
of the severest floods of her history without seriously affecting 
her first Five Year Plan and that the formation of rural co- 
operatives is being greatly accelerated tends to indicate that 
what is usually considered as impossible by western standards 
might yet be feasible in a monolithic state. Furthermore, the 
Soviet economic aid to China may no longer be regarded as 
meagre after she has recently agreed to design and equip 156 
heavy industrial projects which will form the core of China’s 
industrialization. The concluding remarks on China’s economic 
prospects in chapter fourteen, which are written more “in the 
context of Asia,” appear to be closer to the truth than the over- 
cautious and highly sceptical final conclusions of the book. 

Some minor points should also be mentioned. It is hardly the 
author’s fault that he had to use the conventional historical data 
for China’s population and land-population ratios which are mis- 
leading. The statement that China is poor in coking coal is at 
variance with the view of qualified geologists. We may add a 
footnote that the majority of Chinese prisoners of war in Korea 
who refused to return to China were from the army which until 
1949 had been under the command of the Nationalist general 
Fu Tso-i. 

University of British Columbia PING-TI Ho 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR KENYA. By D. H. Rawcliffe. 1954. (Toronto: 
Doubleday. 189pp. $2.75.) 


In colonial West Africa, notably the Gold Coast, the British 
are achieving a peaceful transfer of political power to native 
leaders which provides the best possible answer to the sharp 
anti-colonial propaganda so evident since the war. All the more 
disturbing, therefore, has been the outbreak and persistence in 
Kenya of a ferocious nativist movement, the Mau Mau, which 
avowedly seeks by terror to drive the Europeans out of the 
country. Slow to grapple with the situation whose seriousness 
they long underestimated, the British Government has now em- 
barked on a bold policy of forcing the 30,000 white settlers to 
share political responsibilities with the Asians and Africans who 
outnumber them so strikingly. That this of itself is not enough 
to meet the needs of the situation, however, is the thesis of 
D. H. Rawcliffe who made a competent, first hand investigation 
in 1952-53. 

Struggle for Kenya is a sober, factual account of the Mau 
Mau terror and its impact on a multi-racial society whose com- 
plexity is exceeded only by that of South Africa. The book 
does not pretend to make the kind of informed sociological ana- 
lysis of the underlying causes of the outbreak which L. S. B. 
Leakey does so ably in Mau Mau and the Kikuyu; but it rightly 
diagnoses the most serious grievances to be land hunger, and 
the colour bar. Mr. Rawcliffe’s radical solution to the first 
problem is to permit Africans, under carefully controlled con- 
ditions, to occupy parts of the “white” highlands, till now re- 
served for the exclusive ownership of Kenya’s Europeans. This 
proposals he justifies not only because it would give the Africans 
much needed land but also because, he believes, it would help to 
increase the productivity of this fertile, but too thinly settled 
area. But beyond this, Mr. Rawcliffe insists that the imposed 
colour bar—economic, political and also social—must go. 

It is not difficult to be critical of certain details and assump- 
tions in Mr. Rawcliffe’s book but, fundamentally, both his ana- 
lysis and conclusions are sound. If Kenya’s Europeans are 
courageous and far-sighted enough to accept them—and there 
are signs of a growing liberalism in some quarters—there is hope 
that a new kind of racial balance may be achieved in that 
country. But it must be remembered that what Mr. Rawcliffe 
proposes is a fundamental change in the whole character of 
Kenya life, something far easier to advocate from outside than 
to carry through in practice. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 
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CURRENT LEGAL PROBLEMS. Edited by George W. Keeton and 
George Schwarzenberger. 1954. (London: Stevens; Tor- 
onto: Carswell. vii, 236pp.) 


This is the seventh volume in a series issued annually by the 
Faculty of Laws at University College, London. It consists of 
public lectures given at University College during the course of 
the academic year mainly by members of the College Faculty. 
Since there was no central theme to which all of the lectures 
were originally directed, the volume tends to lack unity, though 
some of the individual pieces are of very high quality. The 
contribution by Professor Jolowicz, of Oxford, on the Civil Law 
in Louisiana is, I believe, the last published work of this kindly, 
thoughtful authority on Roman Law whose sudden death is a 
real loss to legal scholarship. Only four of the remaining essays 
in the volume are likely, having regard to their subject matter, 
to be of major interest to students of international law and 
relations. Professor Keeton and Denys Holland discuss aspects 
of British colonial law and administration: Professor Keeton the 
constitutional troubles in British Guiana which culminated in the 
Colonial Governor’s dismissal of Dr. Jagan’s ministry; Mr. Hol- 
land the maintenance of law and order in Kenya and its impact 
on the native population. Both are well-reasoned and balanced 
essays, though it is to be noted that Professor Keeton in general 
endorses the Colonial Office’s actions in British Guiana, while 
by contrast Mr. Holland is rather critical of many aspects of 
British administration in Kenya. Mr. L. C. Green has given a 
timely account of the status of the International Civil Service, 
with attention to recent controversy over so-called “security 
risks” in the United Nations Secretariat and in UNESCO; while 
Dr. Hambro, formerly Registrar of the International Court of 
Justice has submitted a fruitful survey of the procedures and 
practice of the Court, including an examination of the status and 
persuasive efficacy of the Court’s judgments and advisory opi- 
nions, and concluding with a plea that members of the Court 
exercise to the full (and if necessary at length) their right to 
set out their individual reasons for decision one way or the other 
in any particular case. 


Associate Professor of Law, 
University of Toronto EDWARD MCWHINNEY 
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At THE FEET OF MAHATMA GANDHI. By Rajendra Prasad. 1955. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. vii, 350pp. $6.00 


BRITAIN BETWEEN THE Wars. By C. L. Mowat. 1955. (London: 
Methuen; Toronto: British Book Service. ix, 694pp. $5.10.) 


CHINA: NEW AGE AND NEW OuTLOOK. By Ping-Chia Kuo. 1956. (New 
York: Knopf; Toronto: McClelland Stewart. xi, 231lpp. viii. $4.25.) 


THE COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS OFFICE List 1956. (London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office; Toronto, Montreal: United Kingdom In- 
formation Services. 278pp. $3.92.) 

An annual publication which gives a history and chronology of 
Commonwealth relations as well as listing personnel and overseas 
service regulations. This edition includes descriptions of Com- 
monwealth countries and territories, biographical notes on adminis- 
trative officers, and articles on the nature and development of the 
Commonwealth and on Prime Ministers’ meetings. Copies are avail- 
able from the Toronto and Montreal offices of the United Kingdom 
Information Service. 
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Press; Toronto: Saunders. xii, 563pp. $9.00.) 
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York: Harper; Toronto: Musson. 199pp.) 


Dictators Face TO Face. By Dino Alfieri. 1955. (New York: New 
York University Press. x, 307pp. $4.95.) 
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C.LLA. NOTES 


The twenty-third Annual Study Conference of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs will be held June 9-10, 1956, 
at the University of Montreal, Montreal, Canada. The subject 
for discussion at the conference will be Nationalism in the Atomic 
Age. The guest speaker at the annual banquet will be the 
distinguished scholar of international relations, James T. Shot- 


well. 
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